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speed with a short roll. The Swift is basically designed to get into the air with a short take-off run. 


° {the big-plane features of the thrifty new Swift is hydraulic retractable 
be gear. Wide (7’ 6 tread and the large wheels and 6.00 x 6 tires give 
© nal ground stability 
...and more fun to fly SS LS oa 
with these directional, stability and control features 
Everyone who likes to fly . . . from the youngster just licensed to the veteran pilot . . . will appreciate 
; the Swift’s directional stability and airworthiness . . . because the Swift is a stable airplane. 
You can safely use small landing fields, because the Swift can land and take off in a 
short distance. The Swift is equipped with wing flaps and N. A. C. A. design wing slots. 
When you want to land in a small area bounded by trees or buildings, the wing flaps permit a steep 
approach . . . and at the same time the flaps act as air brakes to help you land smoothly at low 
Yes the first time you take a new Swift up . . . taxiing smoothly across the field . . . getting quickly into 
the air . . . climbing briskly skyward . . . and setting gently down in a three-point landing . . . 


you will agree that the Swift is a “honey to handle”. You can fly your own Swift 


soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 





ide by GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION fort worth, texas 


9°77 


Illustrated booklet sent on request. Write to P.O. Box 4277-F Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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FAR FROM FINAL: There's absolutely no 
guarantee that Congress is going to jump out 
of the weeds with any kind of substantial and 
well financed national airport program in spite 
of the fact that many people believe it’s prac- 
tically cinched. There’s been so much publicity 
about the proposed programs the average im- 
pressions are that Congress is well on the way 
to perfecting one or that it already has been 
passed. 

Federal airport legislation received favorable 
treatment in the Senate but has bogged down in 
the House. A number of congressmen recently 
testified that they have received little or no de- 
mand from their constituencies for any kind of 
Federal program, This passiveness on the part 
of civic and aviation planners throughout the 
United States might well be the death knell to 
the program. 

Although we believe that Senate Bill 2 is a 
fair cross-section of thinking on the subject 
and offers a practical approach to Federal 
sponsorship of airport development, it really 
doesn’t matter what bill you support. Imme- 
diate adoption of some kind of national pro- 
gram is important. We can wait for legislative 
changes in the future to iron out the present 
difficulties and differences of opinion if we can 
push through a moderately good basic law for 
the starting point. Don’t let your Congressman 
testify that folks in your community aren’t 
interested in a national airport plan. A three- 
cent stamp and a short note will eliminate that 
sad situation. 


* * * 


UPMA HAS UMPH: Watch the United 
Pilots and Mechanics Association grow. It’s 
building quite a reputation for effectively 
servicing individual members. The or- 
ganization acquired 250 new members in 
May alone. UPMA, with headquarters in 
Washington, has been instrumental in the 
successful move to change the regulations 
governing student and private pilot phys- 
ical examinations so that any family phy- 
sician can administer the exam and issue 
the medical certificates. 


aa * * 


JAKE SMART COMES HOME: Primary flight 
contractors now winding up their Army Air 
Forces training programs were happily sur- 
prised to see Colonel Jake E. Smart, who 
popped in at the Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety meeting in Dallas, May 30. (See photo, 
page 33). An enemy of red tape, Jake Smart 
is credited by the contractors as having had the 
major part in expediting the original program 
back in 1940. It was largely through his brain 
and leg work under the capable direction of 
General Gerry Brant that the civilian flight 
schools hurdled almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles getting under way on a tremendous flight 
training program for which there was no con- 
tract, precedent or money. Jake has just been 
released from a German prison camp. Shot 
down while piloting a B-17 on a bombing mis- 
sion over Wiener Neustadt near Vienna, Smart 
was reported killed in action until Patton’s 
men found him deep in Germany. A flak burst 
exploded his Fortress, throwing him out the 

le of the cockpit. Only Smart and his tail 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE “GOONIE-BIRD” landed in rugged shape one 
afternoon...2 engines out...another leaking oil... 
hydraulic system out... control cables half gone; two 
men eligible for the Purple Heart. 

Then Casey took over, Casey the Crew Chief, and 
his gang of mechanics. They worked all that night .. . in 
a downpour. They didn’t have any regulation block and 
tackle to dismount the engines. So they used a palm 
tree and a ship’s hawser instead. And in 16 hours, they 
took out 3 engines; mounted 3 new ones; repaired the 


hydraulic system anu installed new control cables. 
Then two of the mechanics flew as gunners in the 
Goonie-Bird, to replace the guys wounded yesterday. 

Men like these mechanics have got inside them a 
great hunk of that special American brand of mechani- 
cal genius and ingenuity. They'll come home with a 
whale of a lot to contribute to the factories and airports 
of the nation; and quickly and permanently, men like 
these will establish America as the leader of the world 
in commercial aviation, 
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THE YEARS of cxperience and wealth of resources back 

of peace-time Esso Aviation products have been augmented 

by lessons learned as a result of our extensive wartime research 
and preduction. This added knowledge and know-how in the 
field of cirplane fuels and lubricants has resulted in Esso 
{viation Products more efficient and economical than any 


that have been known before. 
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REORGANIZATION OF WHAT? 


N extensive revision of the or- 
ganizational chart of the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration was 
Administrator May 1. 


The new structure extends to and in 


signed by the 


cludes only the service level in the 
CAA and installs seven assistant ad 


ministrators in charge of 


airports, 
safety regulation, federal airways, field 
operations, business management, avia 
tion training and aviation information. 
Under the assistant administrator for 
field operations come the regional man 
agers whose title henceforth will be 
“regional administrators” 

The following statement accom 
panied the administrative order which 
establishes the new organizational 
structure: ‘Responsibility for the de 
velopment and promulgation of tech 
nical and administrative policies, pro- 
grams and standards governing the 
activities of the CAA is hereby vested 
in the appropriate assistant administra 
tor. Except in cases where action by 
the Administrator is required, assistant 
administrators and service directors 
will issue, through established chan- 
nels, general directives and instructions 
implementing such policies, programs 
and standards.” 

We are not going to take serious 
issue with the new organizational 
changes because they look mighty good 
on paper. Streamlining the CAA by 
departmentalizing it with a minimum 
amount of friction and overlap be- 
tween the Various segments is an ex 
cellent idea. But if this is done on 
paper alone, the new organizational 
structure doesn’t mean much. 

For years we have been campaigning 
for a streamlined and decentralized 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
preferably, an independent agency di- 
vorced from the political hands of the 
Commerce Department. We have 
taken the stump for organizational 
changes that would take the adminis 
tration of CAA functions out of sub 
altern clerical hands in Washington 
and transfer more responsibility and 
power of action to the field organiza 
tion. The new chart of the Washing- 
ton ofhice and the new chart covering 
the regional offices do not guarantee 
the accomplishment of these long 
hoped for goals. In fact, there is no 
guarantee that the regional offices will 
not be pushed farther away from au- 


6 


thority and freedom of action. During 
the last few years the real work of 
the CAA constantly has been sabotaged 
from within by the failure of Wash 
ington ofhcials to furnish a steady flow 
of funds, facilities and direct assist- 
ance in carrying on the duties of the 
field organization. A wide chasm has 
separated the regional offices from 
Washington. 

The new fiscal year beginning July 
1 holds many dangers for the Federal 
agency charged with the responsibility 
of regulating and fostering civil avia- 
tion. Congress has failed to provide 


adequate funds for effectively carrying 


out the basic CAA functions during 
the next twelve months, which prom- 
ise to have considerable bearing on the 
whole future of civil aviation in the 
United States. A solid foundation for 
a return to healthy, peacetime flying 
depends largely upon what aviation pol- 
icies will be pursued during the next 
fiscal year. Recent Congressional and 
Budget Bureau parsimony and _ the 
apathy of aviation leaders and organi- 
zations to Federal policies now being 
generated leave little room for optim- 
ism. It appears to us that reorgani- 
zation of our basic thinking is more 
necessary right now than a superficial 
reorganization of the CAA structure. 
We’re starting at the wrong end of the 
ladder. 


GUINEA PIG 


ON-SCHEDULED aviation 
N interests, including men in 
military service who hope to engage 
in civil aviation as a postwar profes- 
sional pursuit, should watch closely 
the Civil Aeronautics Board public 
hearing-investigation of Page Airways 
of Rochester, New York, to determine 
whether or not the company is in vio- 
lation of the Civil Aeronautics Act by 
the solicitation and carriage of persons 
and property for hire. Specifically, 
the Board points up Section 401 (a) 
of the Act which requires air carriers 
to have a certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the CAB in order 
to engage in air transportation. Char- 
ter operators are now exempted by the 
Board, hence the investigation will be 
a “guinea pig” case with potentially 
great and far reaching effects on pos- 
sible economic and safety regulations 
of the non-scheduled operators. 

The Page investigation was ordered 
shortly after a large chartered trans- 
port belonging to the company cracked 
up on take-off April 27 on the Wash- 
ington National Airport, just a few 
weeks after extensive non-scheduled 
hearings before Board examiners in 
Washington. Hence the _ testimony 
and the outcome of the findings may 
strongly influence final decisions of 
the Board with regard to stricter reg- 
ulation of non-scheduled operations. 

A great many airport service op- 
erators believe that the Board is dom- 





inated by the scheduled air lines who 
are actively engaged in a campaign to 
stymie non-scheduled aviation. Wheth- 
er this belief has any foundation or 
not, it’s logical to presume a lot of 
heat will be put on Page far beyond 
mere economic aspects. The airplane 
was a surplus transport. The fatal 
accident could not have occurred in a 
worse place than Washington Na- 
tional, nor come at a more inopportune 
time. Every factor involved serves 
to intensify the pressure surrounding 
the whole subject of regulations gov- 
erning non-scheduled air carriers. 

It is hoped that the investigation 
will be fair and honest and that one 
company will not be crucified or made 
an example of. It’s a bit ironical to 
think that it requires a spectacular 
fatal accident to launch an official in- 
vestigation of possible violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act’s economic fea- 
tures, especially when the operations of 
the company ‘involved were generally 
understood and considered legitimate. 
Does the fact that Page Airways had a 
fatal accident put them in a different 
category from the scores of other char- 
ter operators throughout the nation? 
Or is it an opportunity to use this 
particular case as a lever to force strict 
economic and other regulations on the 
non-scheduled flight operators? The 
Page case is indeed unique and the in- 
vestigations bear watching closely. 
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The whole Aircraft Industrys Talhing 


about this new Glidair 


COLOR SERV 


Never before such a complete range of colors! 











Never before such easy-to-follow directions 
for obtaining any shade desired! 

























The new selector of Glidair Flying Colors is actually need. Each shipment 
a new color service, and it has already won enthusi- of Glidair Fabricote 
astic acceptance throughout the aircraft industry. Fabric Rejuvenator, 
Clear Nitrate Dope, 
Pigmented Dopes, 
Primers for Metal Sur- 
faces and Heat Resist- 
ing Engine Finishes is 
laboratory-tested on government panels. And the 
superior covering quality of Glidair finishes makes 


we SHIPDEN Company 
And there are sound reasons for its popularity. For moe, ethttAE. og 
example, it presents 24 Glidair standard colors 
plus 32 inter-mixed colors... a range so wide it 
more than meets ordinary industry requirements! 
It offers such simple directions anybody can 
quickly and accurately obtain any of the 32 inter- 
mixes or the innumerable combinations they offer. 


oo 


for lower cost—as much as 50% lower at the gun! 


Now—before the first printing is exhausted—get ie er typ 
ae ee ee — Specify Glidair for your next paint job. 


your supply of this new kind of color card through 


your nearest Glidair Distributor or Gliddem Avia- The service of a Glidden aircraft paint engineer is 
tion Sales Headquarters. available free whenever you have a special 

2: ys i Abscess, finishing problem. Just notify your Glidair 
There is a Glidair finish for every aircraft PIMbaEESbED Distributor or Glidden Headquarters. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Aviation Sales Headquarters ° 1833 S. Normal Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 
GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois BR. Ti, Gee, weccccccces 5001 N.E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio SEES cncdbcsecconcces 3371 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY...... Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
Se ls Mi cecccicsacvcessesccens Robertson, Missouri E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC.....123 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tennessee V. A. BUTLER—Wings Field... .........cceeccccecees Ambler, Pa. 
ee iccvnccecebusasénceescceus Brownsville, Texas THE W. B. MATTHEWS CO.....Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. . . . City Airport, Detroit, Mich. PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC..............04- Winston-Salem, WN. C. 
BEACON AIRMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO................ le Mars, lowa RICHARDSON AERO SUPPLY, 1245 Miramar Ave., Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
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By Major Al Welléams, Avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Przybyla was right Przybyla was right 

















Przybyla was right!! 

The XP-47A was an inline engine job 
—even though it was only a projected 
plane and never a reality! It was in the 
drawing-and-discussion stage when 
permission was sought to abandon it in 
favor of what we now know as the P-47! 
And simply to save red tape, the radial 
P-47 was given the unbuilt, inline job's 
serial number! 


So the P-47B was the first 47 to have 
a radial! Pvt. Eugene Przybyla’s Perch 
Pilot (br) commission is hereby rein- 
stated with prope: apologies. 

And a brand-new commission is on 
the way to Samuel Levinson, 222 West 
83rd St., New York 24, N.Y., for helping 
us to get the whole thing straightened 


out. 


Case ¢ losed. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 














PSYCHIATRIST’S REPORT ON OIL! 


Oil has a hard life—especially oil for 


, ' 
airplanes 


Circulating through the engine crank- 


case, it 1S sul jected to tremendous tem 


pe rature and pre ssure changes It 5 also 


exposed to evaporation, condensation, 
chemical changes, and more centrifugal 
force than seems fair! 


] 


You { think an Oll would become a 


nervous wreck under this treatment . 
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Some of it does! 


Parts of oils go all to pieces under the 
high pressures, the high temperatures, the 
great bearing loads of airplane engines. 
They break down and become carbon or 
help to form deadly sludge. 


The Alchlor Process is an additional 
refining step which is designed to get 
exactly these unstable oil parts out of 


Gulfpride! 


See how important it is to use Gulf- 


pride? 








LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Che tollowi gy L.K.I Abe ut Well Known 
Planes is the 2nd we've printed from 
George Clay, of Dallas, Texas. That 

eans he’s ( nly got 4 more items to ZO 
before he gets a Senior Perch Pilot’s com 

ISsSiton 

‘Instead of manifold pressure read- 
ings, the pilot of a jet job reads the tail 
pipe temperatures which is the meas- 
ure of power output!”’ 

Ne xt commission goes to ¢ hester (€ al- 

ns, Room 122, Washington National 
Airport Terminal Bl ig., who becomes a 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) with: 

**328 bolts are required to hold a wing 
to the center section of a DC-3, but only 
5 bolts are needed to hold an engine to 


the plane! 

According to Sgt. Robert F. Stolze, 
Sect. ““D"” C.A.A F., Box 979, Clovis, 
New Mexico: 


-_ "> > 
oS 
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about it?) 





‘*There’s an old tri-motor Tin Goose 
in Alaska with one engine! The 2 out- 
board engines were removed and a more 
powerful one installed in the nose!”’ 

Our last ‘‘Fact’’ comes from Dallas, 
Texas, too. It’s from Larry Nabholtz, Jr., 
of 6683 Lakewood Blvd. 
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**B-29's used for reconnaissance flights 
over Japan are called ‘Snooperfor- 
tresses!’ ’’ 


(P.S. Ever stop to think how many War Bonds it takes to keep 
Task Force 58 operating for one day? Are you doing anything 
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io Division: Grand Ropids 2, Michigon * 


LEAR, Incorporated — Rod 
West Coast Subsidiary 



















Fairchild believes comfort, safety and economy will be the 
sought-for factors in the postwar private plane. 


So, profiting by the wealth of knowledge gained from the 
famous Fairchild PT-19 training plane used by thousands of 
Air Force Cadets, they have developed plans for this M-84. 


Fairchild knows from way back what Lear Radios can do and 
has included provisions for Lear equipment in the M-84. 


Lear has been making fine radio and direction-finding 
equipment since 1930. It is being used in private planes, 
commercial transports and government ships with utmost 
dependability. It is noted for its unusual light weight and 


keen sensitivity. 


Aircraft Radio Sales 1860 Broodway, New York 23 


Lear, Inc. of Calif, 1010 N Highland Ave., los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Fairchild says ghis about Lear 


ren ways 

"We ol Eqirehiid Hove © ' 
ok private cirplanes who vse Lear equipme 
enthusiastic about 


Jation ot Lear equipmen’ 
o\\c gre space and wer 


yranimously 
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The Fairchild M-84 —low-wing pri- 
vate plane — four or five place — 
easy to fly— economical to operate. 
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A MODERN 
MISSION OF MERCY 


New Bell Helicopter Plays Major Role In Saving 


Planes, Boats 


Join to Saye 
F our in Lake 


pocopter Flies Two 
be Safety From lee: 
Oast Guards Rescue 


Boy, 11, Grandfather 
A Bell Aire 


raft helicopte; 


HE unique qualities of the new Bell 
helicopter — its ability to do things 
vossible for any other type of aireralt 
vave already been dramatically demon- 
strated in two emergency mercy missions. 

Two fishermen marooned on a spring ice 
floe in Lake Erie were rescued by the ver- 
satile aircraft when all other means of reach- 
ing them had failed. Earlier, when Western 
















Lives of lee Fishermen Marooned on Lake Erie 



























; New York was weather-loc ked by the worst 
: winter in history, the Bell Helicopter car- 

ried a doctor to the aid of an injured pilot 
| who had bailed out of his crippled plane 


and was snow-bound by drifts ten feet high. 
These two mercy missions demonstrate 

one ot the helicopter’s special capacities. 
Because it can fly in practically any kind 
of weather — forwards — backwards —up — 

down—sideways... hover over a given spot 
or land on a small plot of ground, the heli- 
copter will also have many other peace-time 
applications and advantages over other 
forms of transportation. 

At first it may have suc h spec ialized uses 
as rescue work, cargo transport, forest fire 
patrol, ambulance service, crop dusting. 
pipe line patrol and other industrial and 
commercial applications where the most 
important thing about the helicopter will 
be its unusual utility. 

Right now, Bell Aireraft’s interest in the 
helicopter is primarily in its future develop- 
ment. The production of all our plants 1s 
sull one hundred percent geared up toa 
victorious and early ending of the war 
building fighter planes at our Niagara 
Frontier Division, ordnance materials at 
our Burlington Division, and B-29 Boeing 
designed Superfortresses at our Georgia 
Bomber Plant. 

—_ A booklet describing the Bell Helicopter 
penne. ’ . will be mailed without obligation. Write the 

. - . Bell Aircraft Corporation, 2050 Elmwood 


Avenue. Buffalo 7, New York. 
* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory ® 





{ctual Photograph, Taken During Lake Erie Rescue, of the Part Played by the Bell Helicopter 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC. 3 : fied 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
{iracobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 Fighters 
{rracomel {merica’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 





GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS B-29 Boeing Designed Superfortress 
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T’S as simple as that! With the 

Sperry Automatic Radio Direction 
Finder, the pilot can quickly obtain 
the bearing of a radio station, check 
the drift, and fly the pointer home. 

The Sperry Automatic Radio Direc- 
tion Finder gives the pilot continuous 
and automatic non-ambiguous bear- 
ing indications, and simultaneous 
headphone reception. Even under 
conditions of severe rain, dust, or 
snow, static-free reception is main- 
tained through the use of shielded 
crossed loops. 

The non-hunting pointer indicates 
the correct bearing regardless of the 
maneuvers of the airplane or the ef- 


fects of turbulent air... there is no 


Fly the Pointer 


overshooting of the pointer. This 
feature, together with a very high 
pointer speed, is extremely desirable 
for quick correction of drift when 
small changes in course are made. 

Bearings may be taken on very 
weak signals...under favorable 
conditions reception 1s effective up to 
1500 miles. 

The Sperry Automatic Radio Direc- 
tion Finder includes a self-contained 
power supply ... 12 or 24-volt opera- 
tion is available by throwing one 
switch on the receiver. Remote bear- 
ing indicators may be used, if desired. 


Write our Aeronautical Depart- 
ment for further information. 








The Sperry Automatic Radio Direction Finder 
ts used by TWA, Braniff, Colonial, North- 


east, Alaska, and American Airlines, 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, crear neck, n. v. 





= ? GY CS 
AR weston of the . Sperry borfroration 


* 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « NEW ORLEANS 


CLEVELAND + BROOKLYN + HONOLULU 





GYROSCOPICS + 


ELECTRONICS 


RADAR «+ AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION - 
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SERVO-MECHANISMS 


and the sulfa drugs, the airplane is the great 


The brightest page in the epic of war is being 
written by the swift flight of huge mercy ships 


lifesaver of this war. Douglas workers, build- 


of the air... bringing wounded American ers of planes for the world’s airlines yester- 


boys back to medical care. From the most 
remote battle front back to base hospital 
or to the homeland is a matter of a few 


day and tomorrow, cherish their privilege 
today of building wings of deliverance 
for those to whom we all owe so much. 


hours ...or a day. Thousands who would 


have died are being delivered... back to 
their families and loved ones, to live out 
their days. Along with penicillin, plasma 
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Why is it that almost every fighter 
plane in the air today is an all-metal 


plane? 


Not, certainly, because it’s cheaper 
to provide the tremendous “plus” 
of all-metal construction. 


In a military plane—as in a personal 
plane, like the Luscombe SILVAIRE 
—all-metal construction means 
greater built-in strength and dura- 
bility . . . sleek streamlining that 
adds miles per hour to cruising 


LUSCOMEBE AIRPLANE 


speed . .. and all-important economy 
of operation. 


So look to Luscombe—pioneer 
builders of all-metal personal planes 
—for a thrilling postwar version of 
the dependable, sturdy SILVAIRE, 
long noted for its top-flight perform- 
ance, low maintenance cost, and high 
resale value. 


This gleaming, breath-taking 
SILVAIRE will be an economical, 


safe, family plane—an airworthy, 


CORPORATION, TRENTON 


all-metal plane you can afford and 
be proud to own and fly. 


Would you like more details? Simply 
mail the coupon. 
* ~*~ * 

Today our job is war . . . the production 
of vital all-metal parts and metal sub- 
assemblies for many of the United Nations’ 
most famous war planes. After Victory, 
our wartime experience, plus our years of 
pioneering in aeronautical all-metal fab- 
rication, will be translated into a dazzling 
new SILVAIRE, finer than you ever 
dreamed a personal plane could be! 


7 « NEW 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Trenton 7, New Jersey 


[_] Please tell me more about the SILVAIRE. 
[_] I'm interested in a Luscombe SILVAIRE dealership. 
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Gas Turbines Hinted for Model 37; 


Helium in Tires 


ITHERTO guarded details of remarkable features in Consoli- 

dated Vultee’s 160-ton Model 37, the 30,000-hp. Clipper ordered 
by Pan American Airways, were revealed last month before the Texas 
Section, Society of Automotive Engineers, by R. R. Hoover, Model 37 
project engineer. 

Hoover strongly hinted the giant plane’s power plants will be gas tur- 
bines when he said the engines, developing 5,000 horsepower each, “are 
of a new type utilizing low grade fuel.” The sixteen-foot pusher propellers 
are counter-rotating and three-bladed. 

Referring to Model 37’s 110-inch main wheels, Hoover said Convair 
engineers “have considered the use of helium, resulting in a weight sav- 
ing of 150 pounds,” instead of air for inflation. 

Conventional ailerons are not used on Model 37. It is laterally con- 
trolled by spoilers. Small ailerons connected with the spoilers are used 
primarily to provide the pilot with normal “feel.” 

On five engines it will maintain 20,000-foot altitude, on four en- 
gines 10,000 feet — at maximum load. Unique inertia actuated de- 
vices will automatically flood engine compartments with inert gas for 
fire extinguishing whenever the airplane is decelerated at a rate beyond 
normal braking during landing and taxiing. Instantaneous fuel dumping 
is arranged to convert integral wing tanks into flotation cells in event 
of emergency landing at sea, and twenty-three ten-man life rafts are 
carried. 

Model 37, Hoover said, represents 1,750,000 man-hours of engineering 
and 2,500,000 man-hours of construction. Proposed Pan American pas- 
senger fares and freight rates for the giant Clipper include $148 from 
New York to London, $96 from San Francisco to Honolulu, and 50 cents 
per ton-mile for short distance freight rates declining to 20 cents per 
ton-mile for freight carried over 5,000 miles. 
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REVVING UP 


(Continued from page 4) 
gunner escaped alive, and the tail 
gunner reported that his was the only 
parachute to reach the earth, so the 
Colonel was written off as dead. 
Smart admitted that American Red 
Cross packages of food and clothing 
saved the prisoners in his camp from 
death by starvation or cold. 


x *«* * 


AIRPORT FUNDS SLASHED: While 
Congress and aviation interests 
debate plans for a billion dollar 
national airport plan, the CAA’s 
Airport Service has had its funds 
for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 slashed from about $900,000 last 
year to $300,000. That amount 
was contained in a bill, signed 
last week by President Truman, 
appropriating $46,837,000 for op- 
erations of CAA and CAB. In- 
cluded in the funds is $175,000 for 
development of cross-wind land- 
ing gear and radar for civil avia- 
tion. 


.: << 2 


NEW BOOKS: Top aviation annual 
published in the United States, the 
Aircraft Year Book, edited by Howard 
Mingos and published by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, is 
now ready for distribution. Hot off 
the press, the 27th annual edition 
offers 688 pages of profusely illus- 
trated text and statistical information 
covering all phases of aviation. This 
year’s edition is published by Lanciar, 
Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. My Log, by Charles E. Mer- 
ritt, published by Boone County Pub- 
lications, 300 Guitar Bldg., Columbus, 
Mo., price $2.00, is one of the most 
attractive and convenient pocket-size 
log books that has come to our atten- 
tion. Indexed for easy reference, the 
book contains log sheets for daily 
flights and many pages of first hand 
time-saving information. It has a 
handy pocket in the back cover for 
license, etc., and is printed on best 
quality paper and handsomely bound. 


* * * 


SHORT SNORTS: Maj. Gen. C. R. 
Smith returned to civilian status 
in May after serving as Air 
Transport Command deputy com- 
mander. He was on leave from 
presidency of American Airlines. 
Frank G. (Jerry) Andrews, for- 
merly with CAA, WTS and RFC, 
is now vice president of Interstate 
Credit Corp. . . . Reed M. Cham- 
bers, president of U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc., is the Wings 
Club’s new president, succeeding 
J. Carroll Cone of Pan American. 

. For smoothing out flight op- 
erations over the Hump, 35-year- 
old Herbert O. Fisher, Curtiss- 
Wright test pilot, has received the 
air medal. 
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On the eve of what we believe will be an incre 
air drive in the Pacific, due to operation in rapidly growing numbers of our 
new Thunderbolt...the P-47 


| 


N”’, it seems uniquely fitting that we pay tribute 
, to that stout-hearted group who have kept the flag at the masthead. 





From the moment of that sneak punch at Pearl Harbor...through the suicide 
raid of doomed Torpedo “8” which turned the tide at Midway... 

in an ascending scale of brilliant victories...the Marshalls and Gilberts... Palau. 

| the famous “Marianas Turkey Shoot’... Rabaul...Truk...and on to 

lo our contemporaries in the aircraft \ : 
industry who build the Wildcats } 
Hellcats, Corsairs, the S.B.D.’s, ' 
Helldivers, 


the unbelievable attacks by carrier based planes on the home islands of Japan 
iii, Citeiian cal again and again, through the darkest hours, naval air has kept spotless those 
he 7.B.F?s which have borne aloft 

this insignia 


| glorious traditions born in the days of iron men and wooden ships. 


At this moment, when the newest of our. time-tested fighters joins wing to wing 
and mission for mission with this indomitable crew, we take 


the proud privilege of saying,“ Well done, Navy... Well done!” 


REPUBLIC @ aviarTIoNn 





rmingdale, L.1, N Y 
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Makers of, the Mighty Thunderbolt 


Evansvule, Ind. 





RELEASE” 


Harness 
UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using tt for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is “set” 


All United Nations’ 


used [IRVIN as standard equipment ... and 


for action. 
Air Forces for years have 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings, 
IRVIN. as always, leads in Safety. 





Harness Falls Of 


Tap for Release 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CoO.. Ine. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 


AIR REPORT 


<< SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





Reconversion Obstacles 


As of late May, there was plenty of talk but very little 
immediate action about reconversion to civilian aircraft 
production. In many respects the lifting of controls by 
WPB was just a teaser since government policy is not com- 
pletely integrated and the manufacturer is himself re- 
sponsible for chasing around and consolidating his new 
freedoms ingeniously for production of complete light- 
planes. A few are in position to spring ‘some surprises, 
however. These include Piper. (See Private Flying Round- 
up, page 28.) 


* * * 


ATS Votes to Continue 


An answer to some of the questions surrounding the 
future of civilian contract schools was provided at Dallas 
May 30-31 when the Aeronautical Training Society met 
and decided what course it would pursue during the 
coming months. First of all the Society will not disband 
even though all contract training is being terminated. A 
majority opinion of the group held that it should follow 
a policy of co-operation with all non-scheduled aviation 
associations and interests during the transitional months 
ahead. This view outweighed a minority opinion that the 
Society should liquidate. The group went on record to 
support the National Aviation Trades Association program 


(Continued on page 20) 











and Lexington, Ky., U. S. A. ... Canada, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Alireraftt 
for the 


Kxeecutive 


STINSON RELIANTS 


350-450 HP Wright & Wasp Powered 


450 HP Wasp Powered 


WACOS 


285-450 HP Jacobs, Lycoming & 
Wasp Powered 


BEECHCRAFTS, SINGLE AND TWIN ENGINES 
FAIRCHILDS — MONOCOUPES 
AERONCAS — CUBS — TAYLORCRAFTS 


Write, wire or phone for detailed 
information and prices 


AERO CORPORATION 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT — PHONE CALHOUN 772! 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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TOMORROW’S OBJECTIVE... 


..one in peacetime. When Japan capitulates, 


As the course is charted toward Japan, Southern 
works toward final Victory. The war in the Pacific 
demands full attention for the big push ahead. Some 
of the vitally necessary aircraft parts are being 


produced by Southern. Ahead is another objective 


Southern Aircraft will reveal a program carefully 
thought out for peacetime flyers. When Victory is 
complete, Southern Aircraft's post-war products will 


support all America toward newer and higher goals. 


AIRCRAFT @» CORPORATION 


PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 
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One of the most important and un- 
heralded jobs being performed by the 
Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter in this 
war is to give the bombardier the pre- 
cise altitude indication he requires for 
setting his bombsight. 

In all the uses to which private and 
commercial planes will be put tomor- 


row, the “targets” will be no less vital 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT 


JUNE, 1945 





Your Target for Tomorrow 


than those the bomber seeks. Safety, 
of course, is the first of them. Operat- 
ing within precise traffic patterns is 
another. Holding to “economical” alti- 
tudes is another. Here the accuracy 
and dependability of the Kollsman 
Sensitive Altimeter will continue to 
serve, providing the security and re- 


liability you will need in order to 


PRODUCT OF 


= booklet. 


——aa . 
Elmhurst, New York, 





get the most out of your plane, whether 


used for business or pleasure or both. 


Write today for our inter- 
esting and informative 
“Facts About 
Kollsman Aircraft Instru- 
ments. Kollsman Instru- 
ment Division, Square D 


Company, 80-08 45th Ave., 


INSTRUMENTS 





SQUARE J) COMPANY ~ 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK 














Aireraft 
Financing 


*% SPECIAL FINANCING 


RETAII DEMONSTRATOR 
WHOLESALE HANGAR 
FLOOR PLAN TRADE IN 


REPAIRS, ETC, 


Insurance placed with Nationally 





known insurance companies, using 





standard rates and coverages. 





ri 4 r phone for detailed infor 


pe of financing desired 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President 


Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 

















Rucation Jusurance 


GROUND COVERAGES 


from 2'/4 to 4% 


GROUND AND CRASH 
COVERAGE 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
PASSENGER LIABILITY 
AVIATION ACCIDENT 


+tt te + 


Vil wis fs f 


formation on limits, 


rates and coverages. 


AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Premiun financed 6 Months—1%% 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


M. McDONALD 
Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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and to co-operate effectively with all non-scheduled civil 
aviation. There was some talk of merging or affiliating 
with NATA, but the decision was made to continue on, 
at least for the time being, as a separate organization. 
A large majority of the ATS members maintain member- 
ships in the NATA. For the next eight months ATS’ 
Washington office will therefore attend to the transi- 
tional problems of its individual members and co-ordinate 
ts activities with all other aviation organizations working 





toward the maintenance of a sound aviation industry and 
a strong air force. 
. - * 


Culver Goes Two-Control One Better 

Listening to Culver Aircraft Corporation’s guarded 
statements describing its postwar plane, one might con- 
clude it will come out with two-control. But it won’t. 
Culver has something up its sleeve in the way of 
“simplified” control which actually goes farther than 
Ercoupe’s patented feature. It is expected to eliminate 
cross-wind and ground-handling difficulties now asso- 
ciated with two-control. Culver points up the revolutionary 
development with a remarkable statement: 

“We want to see the airplane come into its own by way 
of utility—not just for hobby fliers, or hot thrill-seeking 
pilots, but a means of transportation for the masses,” runs 
the official declaration. “Co-ordination must be accom- 
plished largely by the airplane itself. The technical aspects 
of piloting (knowing degrees of turn and angles of climb 
and descent) cannot entirely be left to the novice pilot who 
may have an improper conception of such degrees and 
angles, plus being acquainted with the airplane and its fly 
ing characteristics. The airplane, as we see it, must an- 
swer almost by itself these technical questions.” * * * 








Popular Models of the x x x 





WALLER COMMUNICATOR [INE 


@ Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 
@ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
@ Model 840-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 


Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light 


airplanes. Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient 4 
performance standards. 


The Model B 



















40-813 is an idea! WRITE 
transmitter for or 
nulti-engined air- WIRE 

vraft. Standard 

sn TODAY 
equipment with 
Oil Companies for | 

detailed | 
Special 150 watt 
information 


transmitter for 
Bi-Motor Beech- 


craft 
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Dept. SF 65 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLA. 
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Quick production for war-time 
needs and coming Peace-time 
Products requires skill] in many 
directions. And each skill from 
: drawing to mock-up, from div 
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Common: belonging to 
the community at large; 
shared equally by all. 
Webster's New 
International Dictionary 
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COMMON GOOD 


The benefits of air transportation are shared 


by all who reside where air service is made available. 
The creation of a system of air transportation 
in the Western Hemisphere, as proposed 
by Braniff Airways, will bring to all the benefits of 
increased trade and travel. 
This means more jobs and more prosperity 
to those who live where distance and time are mini- 
mized by flight. It is an essential step in 
maintaining full employment and high national 


income in all the Americas. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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U.S. Navy’s Grumman Night Fighters Hit Tokyo 
F6F-SN Grumman Hellcats 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, L.1., N.Y. 
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load! | wht 5 inch rockets! Two fl xible 


' 
machine guns 


Watch the reports from oun Pacific Fleet 
ind vou ll know why the Japs watch 
the skies with fear and trembling The 
Beast” has a mission. It’s to raise Hell 
with the Sons of Heaven. 


Says an ofheial Navy release. “The Hell- 
diver...now our dive-bomber... has 


proved its worth time and time again in 


the Pacific campaign.” Chances are sev- 
| 


eral million bombed, blasted. rocketed 


residents of Japan will readily agree! 
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@ FRANKLIN AIRCOOLED 


e KINNER 


@ CONTINENTAL 
° JACOBS 
© LAWRANCE 
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@ PRATT & WHITNEY 
@ RANGER 


e PACKARD 
e WARNER 


@ WRIGHT 


Jacobs Aircraft Engines . . . “Work-horse engine of the 


2.09 eye oye sss . . 
air) —Durability and dependability are ‘‘musts”’ in the engines which power Uncle 
Sam’s ever-busy training planes. Jacobs Aircraft Engines meet the stern demands 


of this rigorous type of service—relying on Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft Ignition equip- 


SOINTILLA MAGNETO ment for dependable ignition performance. 
DIVISION cae 


SIDNEY, N. Y 
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1% Million Miles in 3 Years! Sgacuatent to 


640 flights New York to Los Angeles 
logged by a Solar Manifold on 
American Airlines Flagships 
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Over every battlefront as well as on the 
world’s major airlines, Solar Exhaust Sys- 
tems are recognized for their excellence in 
engineering design and for their precision 
of manufacture as shown in their remarkable service records. 






Typical is the Solar exhaust manifold which American 
Airlines has had in service for over three years on one of 
their Wright G-102 engines in their Douglas (DC-3) Flagships. 
Through all weather conditions, this Solar manifold, in the 
hands of American’s expert maintenance crew, has given 
more than 10,000 hours of notable service. 

Solar skills will continue to solve problems in the elim- 
ination of hot gases, together with the utilization of waste 


heat energy, the control and transfer of heat and the pro- 





duction of products of high corrosion resistance. 
STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. DES MOINES 5,1A. 
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| It's in the Air Now... 

















CONGRATULATIONS 


TO 
LUSCOMBE 


The ROCKET is proud to wel- 
come Luscombe to Texas and to 
the Southwest’s growing group 


of personal plane manufacturers. 


















SAFER, FASTER, EASIER TO FLY... 
MORE COMFORTABLE, MORE ECONOMICAL 


From Chicago to New York non-stop in a little over 4 hours — 
that’s the ROCKET 185. Designed to cruise at 185 MPH — the 
ROCKET climbs 2,000 ft. per minute at sea level and reaches a 
service ceiling at 24,500 ft. The hydraulically controlled 0° to 60 
flaps and the special Johnson wing tip give the ROCKET a landing 
speed of approximately 50 MPH. 110” tricycle landing gear with 
large main and nose wheels eliminates ground looping and nosing 
over. The automatic variable pitch propeller assures correct pitch 
for highest efficiency under all flight conditions. Three-way trim 
tabs and wide 3-passenger seat, plus high dynamic stability, make 
cross-country or routine flying a restful dream in the new ROCKET 
185. Standard equipment includes blind flying instruments, engine 
instruments, 2-way radio, homing loop and navigation lights. Order 
now from your Rocket dealer for early delivery. Price, fully 
equipped . . . approximately $5,000.00. Write for free catalog 


folder for details and specifications. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
AND DEALERS 


A Rocket franchise may 
be open in your territory. 
.. . Write at once for full 





information. 





THE ROCKET AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


MEACHAM FIELD, 


JUNE, 1945 


FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS, U. S. A. 
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Private Flying Roundup: 


Production Outlook 


For Personal Planes 


Leading aircraft manufacturers provide the answers 
to questions on everybody’s mind—‘‘When will we 
get new airplanes, and how many?” 
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sonal uirplanes Will reach the public 


before new automobiles are a\ uilable 
Like the autos, they will be improved 
versions of prewar models, and sin 

ilarly, they will be higher in price 


5,200 au 


more than 


Piper’s first-year output of 


planes will be considerably 


his last prewar year's 

Whereas Piper demonstrators thus 
will reach distributors in late June and 
Piper deliveries will reach the con 
sumer in July, other manufacturers 


plan to follow suit during successive 


months, with several expecting deliv 


eries to be under way by Fall 





Company 
Piper 
Aeronca 
Republic 
Culver 
Taylorcraft 
Globe 


Stinson 


Note 


figures not 
Skyfarer 


Company) 
Luscombe 


PRODUCTION OUTLOOK 


(According te Company 


available from Engineering and Research 
Bellanca and others. 


Consumer 
Deliveries 


July 5,200 

Fall 4,000-5,000 
Spring 4,000-5,000 
Unknown 3,600 
September 3,000 
By end of year 1,500 
March 1,000-1,200 
Total 22,300-24,500 


Figures) 
First Year's 
Production 


(Ercoupe), Beech, 











4,000-5,000 Aeroncas First Year 
Aircraft 


projected 


Outstanding in Aeronca 
Corporation’s plans is 
4.000 to 


planes in its first full year of produc 


t 
ILS 


output of 5,000 personal 


tion. That figure, given to SOUTHERN 
FuicHtT by John Friedlander. presi 
dent, is four times Aeronca’s best pre 
wal production of 1,200 planes in 
nually, and brings the company up 
close to Piper’s anticipated volum 
War uncertainties prevent accuracy in 


estimating first deliveries to consum 


ers, Friedlander explained, but dem 
onstrator models probably will go to 
distributors and dealers early in the 


| al] or 


consumer following. 


sooner, with deliveries to the 
Here im 
proved prewar models will be the first 


product. 


Swift First New Model Out 
First of the postwar models to reach 
market will be Globe Aircraft 
Corporation’s two place Swift, ac 


again 


the 


cording to the company, present plans 
calling for five demonstrators to re ich 


the 


July, after which all-out 


ind 


field in 


production deliveries will be 


pressed for distributors and dealers, 
with consumer deliveries scheduled by 
the end of the year. 

Although Globe’s prototype Swift 
combined metal, wood and fabric, its 
production model will be an all-metal, 
side-by-side two-place with wheel con 
trol. First year’s production by Globe 


is expected to total about 1,500 planes. 


Taylorcrafts by September 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation 
make 
demonstrators in August and limited 


is expecting to deliveries of 


deliveries to consumers in September— 


with improved prewar models. “We 
plan to produce approximately 3,000 
ships the first year and thereafter pro 


duction will be stepped up according 
to demands,” President Hart 
idvised SOUTHERN FLIGHT. He added 
belief that will be sold, 
not bought,” during the first year, and 


James ¢ 


the “aircraft 


the market will increasingly become 
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one of sellers rather than buyers. Tay 
lorcraft expects to ofter its models at 
the following price levels: Model 12, 
$1,200; Model B12B, 
Model 15 


$4,000. 


ipproximately 


ipproximately $2,500, and 
four-place) , 


Materials 


approximately 


and labor are handicapping 


econversion, 


Spring for Stinson 
September deliveries of demonstra 
tors are planned by Stinson Division 
f Consolidated Vultee Aircratt Cor- 
lim Welsch, 


private plane sales for the firm, says 


poration, and director of 
deliveries to consumers will begin in 
March, 1946. The first 


be the new 


deli ery mod 
Stinson Voyager 


125-hp. 


will 
125 — four-place, “family 
plane” 


erful 


resembling the prewar, less pow 
Voyager full 


by 


Stinson’s first 
vear of production is estimated 


: 
Welsch to be 


1,000 to 1,200 airplanes 


All-Metal Cessnas Coming 


First authentic news about Cessna 
Aircratt Company's postwal planes 
came in Sales Manager Don Flower’s 
eply to SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s inquiry 


1 , 
Cessna will Come out with a two 


place model for the volume price held 
nd a_ high performance four-plac« 
nodel Both will be all-metal. No 
gates or figures were turnished by the 
company, but Flower’s statement is 
\oteworthy for several of it points 


It follows: 


W hile the Wal 


in Europe has coms 


' " ; 
» an end, the Cessna plant is still 
| oe 

cheduled to c pacity on n ilitary com 
nitments for the Japanese wal These 


' 


yb viously come first, but long with 
hese military commitments we aré 
ow able to make much faster prog 

ess in the development ind testing 
f the new line of Cessna uirplane: 


Cessna Wi i 


odaducing 
| 


but will 


not Degin by pl 


nore prewal models, retool 


ne ol ill metal 
Holding 
ized ( Css 


lar 


, . 
completely ror a new |! 
rsonal planes 


has 


cnaractel 


na planning heretoftore—that airplanes 

; ; a ; 

should be built to go places econom 
1] | ] 

ically, sately and comfortably, the new 


’ 1] ofl ] 
ine of (Cessnas will start in the volume 
| 

| model, and 


price field with a two place 
| } j 1 
will extend to include a high perform 
: : 
model, thus offering 


tor all ind for 


uses 

| | | 
types of pilots T he new models 
vill not be designed tor 1and-worl 


sion 


150-Hp. Beechcraft? 

Aircratt ¢ 
p oduce the familia: 
Beech 


, 
crafts for commercial delivery as 


Beec h 


| 
nounced pians to 


yrporation nas an 


twin-engine and single-engine 


soon 
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POSTWAR PERSONAL PLANES ESTIMATED CHARACTERISTICS 
(Compiled and estimated on basis of company announcements to May 10, 1945) 
Estimated 
Characteristics 2-place 3-place 4-place 
Hp 65-100 hp 
Ver 80-110 mph 
R 200-400 miles 
$ $1,500-2,500 
Ca S$ 600-1,000 
Chr $ 4.00-6.70 
Csm 2. 8-3 3 
Hp 100-150 hp 100-150 hp 00-150 hy 
Ver 110-120 mph 100-115 mph 90-110 mph 
R 100-600 mile 400-500 mile {00-600 mile 
: #2. 500-3,000 $3,000-4,000 $3,.500-4,500 
Ca $1,000-1,200 $1,200-1,600 $1,400-1, 800 
Chr $ 6.70-8.00 $ 8.00-10.70 $ 9.30-12.00 
Csm $-3.6« 2.9-3.4« 2 9-3. 0% 
Hp 150-200 hp 150-200 hp 0-200 hy 
Ver 150-185 mph 135-150 mph 120-130 mpl 
R 700-900 miles 600-800 miles 100-700 mile 
$ $4,.000-5,000 $5,000-6,000 $4.000-7.000 
Ca £1,600-2,000 $2,000-2,400 $1.600-2.800 
Chr $10.70-13.30 $13.30-16.00 $10.70-18.70 
Csm 8-3. 8 35-3. Re 9 4-3.% 
Hp 200-250 hy 
Ver 130-160 mpl 
R 100-900 mile 
< $7.000-9.000 
Ca $2 800-3.60 
Chr $18.70-24 
Usm b-4.t 
Ver Cruising true air peed at 60-70 power R maximum rang: : selling pri 
Ca Annual operating cost 150 hours operation Chr--hourly operating ost Csn 
perating cost per eat mil 
Note Operating cost include estimates f (a) direct operating cost fur and 
maintenance service, replacement parts); (b) hangar rental; (c) depreciatior 1) fair 
mplete insurance coverage 
practicable, but prefers not to com his firm is devoted 100 p 
iS practic. e, ul pretel ( ‘ c uevotec per oc 
ment on new postwar airplanes it will important war contracts, but that 


offer in the ategory. 
However, it has been reliably learned 
by Sot FuicHt that Beech ul 
timately will announce a 150-hp., fou: 
the $5,000 


sey eral 


low er priced c 
rHERN 
place personal plane in 


brac ket. It ofte: 
standing features, including a surpris 


will out 


ingly fast cruising speed. 


Republic Tooling for Seabees 

Biggest news about postwar models 
is Republic Aviation Corporation’s ad 
SOUTHERN FuiGHT that first 
deliveries of the $3,500 
amphibian will be made in August ot 
Army Al 


| 
consumer deliveries of the Seabee 


vice to 


tour place, 
September—to the Forces. 
First 
will come in the early Spring of 1946. 

Republic expects to build between 
4,000 and 5,000 Seabees during the 
This 


sizeable figure, which would place Re 


first year of mass production. 


public alongside Piper and Aeronca as 
the largest producers of personal air 
craft, is based on firm orders already 
received by the Thunderbolt builders. 
Republic is now tooling its Evansville, 
Indiana, factory for an AAF contract 
for the sensational little 185-hp. am 
phibian. The Army model, to be used 
in rescue work, will be a modification 
of the postwar prototype already fly 
ing. Changes include a geared pro 


and an overhead trolley, a: 


rangement to accommodate two basket 


peller 
litters on the right side of the ship 


Luscombe Cautious 
Leopold H. P. Klotz, president of 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation, said 


will be prepared to start deliveries at 
the time other companies begin quan 
No 


ot production schedules can be made, 


tity deliveries. accurate estimatc 


he said. 


3,600 Culvers Annually 


Culver Aircraft Corporation, com 
pletely committed to military produc 
with the 
unable 


tion tied in War against 


Japan, was to estimate any 


dates for its reconversion to comme! 
But T 


Woodbury, vice president and general 


cial production. Bowring 
manager, declared his company plans 
a postwar personal plane production 
of 300 planes monthly—ten times that 
ot 1941. 


closely 


Culver is guarding very 
a secret new development in 
mechanically-co-ordinated control for 
been ru 


Cul 


‘improve on and go farthe: 


model. It has 


ts postwar 
mored as being two-control, but 
ver will 


than two-control. 


Ercoupe Mum 
Restraint on the part of Engineering 
and Research Corporation to discuss 
postwar plans during recent month 
indicates the 
will 


» }.} 
new Ercoupe model or 


eventually be released a 


The 


public ity 


models 


1 “big surprise”. subject of 


voluminous and = postwa! 


conjecture, because it incorporaty. 


! 
two-control, I 


rcoupe will prove 
major factor in the postwar marke: 
But no factual comment is available 


from the Fairchild Au 
craft Division of Fairchild Engine and 


Continued on page 40 


company. 
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Switch to Flying 


Utility, economy and speed have made the light- 
plane surprisingly useful for large-scale truck opera- 


tions. 


Here’s convincing proof from the records 


that it’s good business to fly. 


By F. R. GAYLORD 


Assistant General Manager 


Columbia Terminals Co., Inc. 


i. 1944, speculation of long 
standing among the ofh 
cials of our company came to a head 
For months we had contemplated the 
promise Of greater oper tional facility 
which we felt was “in the air,” and in 
October the company bought its “trial 
balloon” in eighty 
Culver 

\ lot of investigation and thought 


hor sepow er 


had gone into the thing. We felt a 
plane would be a going business if we 
could operate it for five dollars an hou: 
on the basis of twenty hours use per 
month at an average cruising speed 
vf 120 miles per hour. 

We set an experimental time mini 
mum of one year. Within six months 


the ship had shown us in a spectacular 


way that the light airplane has, for 
‘ 1 

operations like ours, a usefulness of 

surprising idaptation and dimensions 

It has not proved out on a cost basis 

vet, but it has given performances 


30 


which lead us to believe that, as our 
use technique improves, that cost will 
at least come near enough to the cost 
maximum we set that the airplane 
will definitely be “in.” 

For instance, our overall cost esti- 
mate, which will be shown in detail 
later, reveals that the per hour cost 
of operation on our elected basis has 
run $7.08—two dollars and eight cents 
ibove our planned cost allowable. We 
feel certain the figure will be reduced 
as we move deeper into our experience 
with the ship. Our records for each 
succeeding trip lend encouragement 
long that line. 

Now, while we were able to pretty 
much get down to brass tacks on op 
eration costs before making the pur 
chase, we were unable to calculate the 
utility factor very closely, and that’s 
where we got our big surprise. What 
we have found already has created an 
inclination on our part to make a 





The author and his company’s trim little Culver Cadet. A recent 1,390-mile business tour, at an average speed of 112 mph., was made 
at a gas-oil-hangar cost of only $21.28, or 1.53 cents per mile. Complete costs over six-month period averaged only 5.90 cents a mile. 


for Business’ Sake! 


reasonable adjustment upward in our 
original cost allowable. Having been 
nominated as pilot of the plane, I have 
kept its books and I have used it, not 
as one might a new toy, but more as 
the sound, solid instrument of business 
we suspected it might become. 


Flying Makes for Efficiency 

My company, Columbia Terminals 
Co., Inc., a subsidiary of Columbia 
Terminals Company, St. Louis, is lo- 
cated in Indianapolis. Our first use of 
the plane was of a supervisory nature 
extending to our interests in South 
Bend, Ft. Wayne, Evansville, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton and occasionally into 
Chicago, 165 miles away. 

In this supervisory service we found 
the plane instrumental in considerably 
heightening the efficiency of our out- 
lying units. Day in and day out, | 
have been able to reach any one of 
them in a short period of time, all 
under two hours, to help our men iron 
out any difficulties they might have 
encountered. Troubles which formerly 
remained a hazard, blocking or hinder 
ing operations for a day, maybe more, 
before some of us could get ourselves 
on the ground, can be disposed of in 
a single morning. Close, frequent con- 
tacts with our outlying managers have 
made for a finer relationship between 
them and our office. 
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And, of course, I have found that I 
can take attentive coverage of this area 
in my daily stride. I am able to go to 
the office at the regular time of day, go 
through the mail, make whatever hop 
is necessary, and be back in town by the 
conventional quitting time or at least 
for dinner. 

Our company leases trucks to in- 
dustrial and other concerns in many 
states. We furnish transportation 
equipment and maintenance. We have 
found that the plane adds immeasur- 
ibly to our ability to keep our equip- 
ment rolling and our service top-notch. 
For instance, a fleet of our trucks are 
gas transports used to haul gasoline 
for military uses. Our schedules are 
tight. Spare equipment is hard to keep 
on hand. It most often must be ob- 
tained just where it can be found. 
With the plane, if anything goes wrong 
with a unit, we can locate the parts 
by phone and fly them to the point of 
emergency with a great saving of time. 
\s an example, not long ago one of 
the units needed a jack shaft. We, in 
Indianapolis, located one at Evans 
ville. Evansville is three and a half 
ours, one way, from Indianapolis by 
highway. I flew to Evansville, picked 


I 
in three hours. In this instance, as in 


up the part and had it on the ground 
many others I could cite, those were 
precious hours saved. 

With the normal amount of travel- 
ing I have to do, train reservation and 
hotel accommodations would, in these 
days, add up to enough headaches to 
last a lifetime, not to mention the ac- 
companying costs in time consumed 
ind the resultant delays and disruption 
ot operations. 

We figure our ship has a definite 
public relations value. An airplane 
used in regular order of business be- 
comes a symbol of the owner-concern’s 
thinking, its aggressiveness. And we 
believe all of these things mentioned 
here will become more important in 
the postwar economy and we expect 
to add to the plane’s virtues as we go 
ilong. Soon I expect to considerably 
expand its utility when I become quali- 
fied for night flying, a move we know 
will make the plane operation more 
tlexible. 


Cost Analysis 


Now, to return to the cost phase, 
glance at the accompanying table of 
our flying costs. In the fixed expense 
category our insurance item appears 
is the largest monthly fixed cost. That 
in itself contributes a fair share to the 
umount by which the recorded overall 
cost per hour exceeds our original cost 
allowable. This insurance will seem ex- 
cessive to some, no doubt, but it hap- 
pens that these are the same limits 
exactly that we carry on our gas trans- 
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ports and in our book it is just good 
business. 

While our experiment is not much 
more than six months old at this writ- 
ing and we have not learned nearly 
all we will about the cost angle, yet 
we are well pleased that we are giving 
it a try at least. Our experience thus 
far would impel us, if approached on 
the subject, to recommend the same 
procedure to other concerns who may 
still be in the contemplation stage. As 
I have said, the ship is constantly turn- 
ing in performances which border on 
the spectacular when regarded in the 
light of ground travel experience. On 
one of my recent long trips I was out 
of Indianapolis four and a half days. 
I transacted business at Terre Haute, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Wichita. 
I traveled 1,390 miles at an average 
speed of 112 miles an hour. I used 
sixty-eight and one-half gallons of 
gasoline and one quart of oil. My total 
out-of-pocket cost, including gasoline, 
oil and hangar rent was $21.28 and 
the cost per mile based on those figures 
was $0.0153. 


Company Needs More Planes 
Speaking of this “long trip,” a lot 
of firms have probably passed up the 





of sixty to seventy minutes on the 
average. That “long trip” experience 
confirms the contention that in large 
fields of operation the plane has a very 


definite utility. Our company feels 
that our experiences, some heretofore 
described, just as definitely establish the 
plane’s utility in lesser areas of opera- 
tion. In fact, certain factors, in our 
estimation, give the plane owner an 
even greater advantage in the small 
area of operation than in the large. 
Weather, for instance, becomes much 
less an obstacle to the ship’s utility. 
Because we can move within our sphere 
so rapidly, we virtually can operate 
between thunder claps. In fact, it is 
hard for me to imagine any concern 
even with close-in branches not find- 
ing the greatest business use for a light 
plane. 

In closing, 1 might point out that 
this experiment of ours is a pretty 
serious affair. Upon it depends the 
trend of future operations not only for 
my individual branch, of the parent 
company in St. Louis, but subsidiaries 
in Kansas City, Dallas and Boston. 
Thus far that functional future looks 
bright. If this experiment comes to 
the conclusion which now appears 
quite probable, the light airplane will 





light plane because their area of opera- become pretty standard equipment 
tion is, like our own out of Indian- with all branches of Columbia Termi 
apolis, relatively small — a time radius nals Company. * * ® 
What It Costs to Fly 
Fixed Expense 
Depreciation (10% per year) . * es - $21.96 
Insurance (Public Liability, $100,000/ $300,000; Prop- 
erty Damage, $100,000; Passenger Liability, 
$25,000; Full Ground and Crash) 41.23 
Hangar Rent (Indianapolis Weir Cook Airport) - 20.00 
Fixed Expense per Month - $83.19 
Hourly Cost 
Fixed Expense per Hour (20 hours per Month) $4.16 
Variable Ex pense 
Gasoline—5 gal. per hr. (@) $0.27 $1.35 
Oil—S5 qts. per 25 hrs. (@ $0.35 07 
Servicing—$150 per 100 hrs. - 1.50 
Variable Expense per Hour $2.92 
Total Expense 
ITEM PER HOUR PER MILI 
Fixed - ova $4.16 $0.03467 
Variable 2.92 0.02433 
Total - $7.08 $0.05900 


*120 mph. cruising speed 










































7 2, the vised Chapters 
20, 45 and ¢ f the Civil 
Air Regulations pert ng to the cer 
tion of pilots, and rules of the 
o into effect on July 1, 1945, 


duled flier and op 


id 1 vere p rmitted 
» call vour plays, you could make a 


| 
the game 


vno is not com 


tent t& do » and tnat nterierence 


[The first majo tep in the emanc! 
on rt the privat flies was taken 
Safety Bureau 
Board sent out 
WSC nm ) tne egulations. 
econd n m Was the an 
cement on Ap 6, 1945, by Ad 

W rig it physical ex 

red physician 

ld be accept for a private pilot 
ficate aft lL, 1945 The 

1 major ster taken on April 

6 vyinnen the Boa 1 I n \ ipproved 
e\ gd Sections ) 45. and 6\U, of 


Regulations, to become 


Watch Your Step 


' 1 


Do not tor o noment believe that 
th Vas any unanin y of opinion as 
your ability ¢t take on the respon 
to you under the revised 

evulatior < nany who be 
nat Ve \\ \ in immediate 

nd material increase in accidents when 
\ regulations vo nto effect 

[heir opinions can not be lightly cast 
iside, as they are, for the most part, 
of experienc [They may be 

zit It time ind you prove that 


’ ] 
ition will come 


back with a vengeance, and private 

iying Will nave ost its chance to 
; t | 

pDeCcomMe 1 najor LAC LOI mn our ives It 


Challenge for Safety 


to Private Flying 


Emancipation will come 
for the private flier on 
July 1 when new CAR 
revisions go into effect. 
Individual responsi- 
bilities are now heavier 
than ever. Let’s keep the 
safety record high. 


By JOHN H. GEISSE 


Assistant to the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics for Personal Flying 


cannot reach any such stature loaded 
down with regulation 

Everyone connected with private 
flying will have a share in these new 


j 


responsibilities and it will be up to 


l 
each to live up to them, and in their 
own interest to use every ounce ot 
influence they have to see that others 
live up to theirs also. It is impossible 
CO set up regulations to cover the irre 
sponsible parties, which will not be 


ipplicable to all others as well. 


\ major challenge goes to the man 
ufacturers. What safety we have 
hitherto attained has been attained 
largely by strict regulations guarding 
igainst the hazards built into the ai: 
plane True, we may substitute educa 
tion and persuasion tor regulations and 
penalties, and retain this safety record, 
but a much more effective procedure 
would _ be to eliminate the hazards 
igainst which we must otherwise pro 
ide some guard. 

\ great responsibility will rest with 
the owners. Except in those few in 
stances when airplanes are stolen, no 


iccident can occur W ithout the Ow ner’s 


uuthorization of the flight. It is his 
responsibility not only to keep his all 
plane airworthy, but to see that no on 
iS permitted to fly it who is either 
incompetent or irresponsible. It never 
has been possible for the Government 
to indicate by a pilot’s rating that he 
is competent to fly particular airplanes, 
ilthough attempts have been made in 
this direction by weight and powei 
ratings. With the elimination of such 
ratings it should become more ap 
parent to the owner that it is his re 


sponsibility to use discretion in loan ny 


or renting his airplane. Renting the 
airplane to incompetent or irrespon 
sible pilots must in the long run be an 
unprofitable business that the operator 
can well afford to do without. 

Perhaps a still greater responsibility 
will rest with the rated instructors. 
It is upon them that we must rely to 
see that each pilot is not only properly 
trained, but is also properly apprised 
of the hazards of flying and his limi 
tations. It will be his sole responsi 
bility to see that a student is not soloed 
until he is fully prepared for solo 
flight. If a student cracks up during 
his solo flying, the responsibility for 
the accident, in most cases, will rest 
on the rated instructor who author 
ized the first solo flight. His respon 
sibility will be none the less if the 
student has received his initial instruc 
tion from a private or commercial 
pilot and has been recommended by 
them for solo. They have not been 
designated as competent to make any 
such decision, but the rated instructor 
has. It will be his responsibility to 
correct any errors acquired in previous 
instruction before he turns the student 
loose. Again, if the student cracks up 
on a cross-country trip because he does 
not have adequate knowledge of navi 
gation, even though examinations in 
navigation are not required, the in 
structor who approved him for cross 
country will have a great share of re 
sponsibility for that crackup. Also, 
if after receiving his private pilot cer 
tificate a pilot engages in hazardous 
flying, due solely to ignorance of the 
hazards involved, his instructor can 
not escape responsibility for not hav- 
ing assured himself that the student 
was properly informed. 


Rules Easier, But Hazards Remain 


The airport manager must accept 


the responsibility of assuring that the 


operations from his tield are properly 
conducted. This he should do in his 
own self-interest, as a bad acciden: 
record, or a return of strict regulation, 
or a combination of both, cannot help 
but have an adverse effect upon his 
welfare. 

Finally, private and commercial pi- 
lots must see to it that their safety 
record is as good or better than it was 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FIRST PHOTO OF NORTH AMERICAN XB-28 shows single-rudder tail, remote controlled 
turrets, four-bladed props. Not shown clearly are pressurized cabin and exhaust pipe 
for jet thrust at rear of long nacelles. 

(AAF Air Technical Service Command Photo.) 





MERITORIOUS ACHIEVEMENT in aeria! 
flight from 1937 to 1944 brought posthu- 
mous award of the Air Medal, rarely pre- 
sented to civilians, to the late Milo 
Burcham, former chief test pilot of Lock- 
heed. Pioneering in high altitude fighter 
plane testing, he contributed greatly to 
development of dive recovery flaps for 
the P-38 and did all early prototype test- 
ng of the jet-propelled P-80, in which 
he met his death. 
Lockheed Phot« 





. PIPER SKYCYCLE in flight emphasizes 

single-seater's bubble canopy, scant fuse- 

lage, elongated landing struts. Fifty-five- 
hp. engine is used 





GIVEN UP FOR DEAD when his bomber 
was disintegrated by flak near Wiener- 
Neustadt, Col. Jake Smart (third from 
left), was welcomed in Dallas by old 
friends at ATS meeting. Left to right are 
Al Lodwick, Lakeland, Fla.; Hal Darr, 
Chicago; Col. Smart; William Kent, Mem 
phis; Max Balfour, Tulsa; Bennett Wool- 
ley, Dallas; C. C. Moseley, Glendale, and 
Maj. Bill Long, Dallas. 


(Squire Haskins Photo 








TOWED IN FOR REPAIRS, this Grumman J4F Widgeon amphibian arrived at Johnsville, Pa., Navy shops only 2 hrs. 15 mins. after 
glider-fashion take-off (below) from Manteo, N. C., base, its engines were non-operative. Note Widgeon's altitude on take-off 
before |,700-hp. Curtiss Helldiver towplane became air-borne. (Curtiss Photo.) 



















ODERWN aerial warfare has 
necessitated tne develop 
t of a host f new aircraft instru 


¥ Tunction 


1 Tunctions more 


cd itely or mor xtensively, and all 
) ontribut to t ifety of ut 
ews Acc lingly, iding aircraft 
nstrument nanufacturers have been 
levoting I] XI mental study 
to designing ew 1d «better instru 
m its 
In developing the nstruments, the 
compa! iin mind only one pul 
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The new designs of the Kollsman 
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Con pany Dear out these general ob 
servations Although Kollsman has 
long been a principal manutacturer oft 


Postwar Outlook For 
A\ircraft Instruments 


Better devices and lower 
costs for commercial 
aviation will arise from 
Here’s 
first article in a series 
to determine what's 


war research. 


coming. 


By ESTHER H. FORBES 


precision aircraft instruments, it has 
probably produced more instruments 
ince Pearl Harbor than it did in the 
eleven years from its founding in 1929 
until Pearl Harbor. None of its war 
time developments is directly applica 
ble to the private airplane. Several of 
its new instruments, on the other 
hand, will probably be seen on the 
postwar airliners. 

The Kollsman true air speed indica 
tor is a Case in point. Developed tor 
the Army to help pilots and naviga 
tors in the solution of navigational 
pre blems, it is an ait speed, altimeter 
ind thermometer in one. The alti 


| 
meter automatically corrects the read 





True Air Speed Indicator 


ing of the air speed for changes in 
density, and the thermometer corrects 
for changes in temperature. The in- 
strument thus does away with the 
possibility of human error in the cal- 
culation of the true air speed, which 
is always present with the use of the 
regular -air speed indicator, and also 
saves time. Both considerations are 
important to the airlines, for they 
mean added assurance that the plan¢ 
will get where it is going on time. 
After the war Kollsman will also 
be able to offer the airlines vastly im 
proved compasses. The greatest con 
tribution will undoubtedly be a gyro 
stabilized magnetic compass. Similar 
to a directional gyro in performance, 
it has the advantage of giving the 
correct heading at all times. A di 
rectional gyro has to be reset several 
times during an hour’s flight because 
the friction of its bearings causes it 
to deviate from its true heading. A 
gyro-stabilized compass does not, how 
ever, since it resets itself continuously. 
One particularly unusual instru- 
ment which may be expected as a re- 
sult of Kollsman’s wartime work is a 
flight analyzer. This is a device, de- 
signed to help determine the cause of 
iccidents, which records the readings 
of all important engine and flight in 
struments continuously on a _ single 
sheet of paper. Well fire prooted, it 1S 
built in as indestructible a way as 
possible and can be installed in the 
tail of a plane, which usually escapes 
destruction in an accident. Such an 
instrument could be extremely valu 
able to the airlines in the event of an 
accident as a written record of the 
performance of the airplane just be 
fore it crashed. In addition, it would 
have a more general use as a quick 
guide to maintenance requirements. 
After each flight a mechanic could 
check the record of the flight analyzer 
to discover whether there had been 
anything abnormal about the flight or 
whether the plane had been subjected 
to any excessive stress. An instrument 
of this type has been very much in de- 
mand by the airlines for the past few 


years. 


In discussing the possible applica 
tions of wartime developments to 
postwar instrumentation, V. E. Car 


bonara, vice president of Kollsman, 
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points out that, with equipment now 
n existence, it would be quite feasi- 
ble to set up ground stations contain- 
ing expensive, complex apparatus, the 
ise of which would be available to 
ill planes through radio communica- 
tion. This, he believes, may be the 
rreatest contribution of recent en- 
gineering accomplishments to postwar 


rial navigation 


, . 
I rr exXampie, it would be poss ble 
' 
now to set up ground stations con- 
; , | 
ining extremely rccurate position 


nnding instruments. The principal in 


strument would be a radio locator, 
which could be pointed at planes as far 


away as several hundred miles to de 
termine their exact location. This is 


iow it might work. A plane would 


radio to a station, giving only its 
lritud } | 

iititude iDOVE sea level and asking 
Lere if 1 t ] } 

where it was. It would then continue 


to transmit some sort of signal so that 

the radio locator could pick it up 

Having picked up the signal, the loca 
J 


tor would be pointed directly at the 


plane Since the angle the locator 
nakes with the ground would be indi 
cated on the locator and the height of 
we plane above the station could bs 
isily determined, it would be easy 
» calculate the distance of the plane 
n the station as well is its directi yn. 
Suc! calculations could probably be 
nad mechanically ilmost instantly. 
This kind of radio (as distinct from 
idar) position finding, Mr. Carbonara 
emphasizes, is possible now. It would 
enable both private and commercial 
pilots to get more accurate position 
indication than is possible with pres 
ent-day blind flying instruments with 
out having to add more weight to their 
planes. They might even be able to 
eliminate some of their navigational in- 
struments 
Since instruments to be used on the 
ground would have no weight limita- 
tions, they could be built with an ex 
tremely high degree of precision. They 
would probably be far more expensive 
than the aircraft instruments now in 
use, but since one instrument would 
be used by many planes, the cost per 


] 
plane would not be excessive. 


As an example of the way in which 
Kollsman has been contributing to the 
development of high precision instru- 
nents for ground stations, Mr. Car- 
bonara points to the company’s new 
improved precision barometer. Gradu 
ited to show hundredths of an inch of 
mercury, this is a far more sensitive in- 
strument than its predecessors. Its 
most outstanding feature is that it 
can be adjusted to the altitude of any 
control tower so that it will read the 
Darometric pressure at sea level. This 
means that a pilot within range of the 


' 
tower ct uld radio tor the correct sea 
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Precision Barometer 


level pressure at the moment, receive 
an answer immediately, and quickly 
adjust the barometric scale setting on 
his altimeter. 


Kollsman has not developed during 
the war any basically new instruments 
that the average private flier will be 
likely to use or want. Its greatest 
peacetime contribution to the private 
flier will probably be the improvement 
of existing instruments and their re 
duction in cost. The extent of each 
of these, however, remains uncertain 
since civilian requirements and_ the 
civilian market are so different from 
the military. Many war improvements 
and refinements will be unnecessary 
for private planes. And many reduc- 
tions in cost which have been the re- 
sult of large-scale production will be 
impossible to maintain unless there con- 
tinues to be a large market for the 
instruments. 


Take sensitive altimeters, tor ex- 
ample. Before the war, Kollsman made 
a good sensitive altimeter with a range 
of 20,000 feet for $210. Today it is 
making one with a 50,000-foot range 
and full temperature compensation 
for considerably less than $100. Such 
high-altitude military planes as _ the 
Thunderbolt and Superfortress re- 
quired the development of altimeters 
which would register their altitude 
accurately at their top ceiling. But the 
private flier will rarely fly above 12,000 
feet. Nor will he need full-range 
temperature compensation when nor- 
mal compensation is sufhciently ac- 
curate to meet CAA requirements for 
instrument flying. He will want a 
sensitive altimeter incorporating small 
general improvements developed dur- 
ing the war but less complex than the 
50,000-foot range one. 


“It is impossible to guess at the cost 
of instruments after the war,” Mr. 
Carbonara explains, “since too many 
determining factors are still unknown. 
Of these, the major ones are quantity 
and wage scales. Present-day produc- 





tion methods have permitted a very 
substantial decrease in cost, but the 
demand is still for precision instru 
ments and not for cheap instruments; 
and there is little hope of further 
lowering of manufacturing costs with 
out sacrifice of quality. It is certain, 
however, that postwar costs will be 
very much lower than they were be- 
fore the war.” 

The private flier who will probably 
gain most from Kollsman’s wartime 
experience is the helicopter pilot. At 
the request ot the Air Forces the 
company has done the “impossible” and 
has designed a helicopter air speed indi- 
cator with a range of from ten to 150 
mph. One revolution of the indicator 





Helicopter Air Speed 


is made for the first eighty mph., one 
and three quarters for the full range. 
The same in operation as a standard ait 
speed indicator, the helicopter air speed 
has a special sensitive diaphragm to ob 
tain accuracy in the lower indicating 
range. It will operate effectively at 
temperatures of -35 to +45 degrees ¢ 
and has temperature correcting mem- 
bers which reduce the effect of tem 
perature changes on it to a negligible 
minimum. 

Another instrument which needed 
special design for helicopter use was 


(Continued on page 40) 
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rew positions in B-29 shows crewmen at stations inside 135,000-pound Superfortress. 
co-pilot and flight engineer, 









in the Orient occupy key positions in 
the transitional school 

Director of flying, for instance, 1s 
thirty-year-old Lt. Col. Ed Loberg, a 
battle pilot with sixty-five-plus mis 
sions in the South Pacific and a dozen 
B-29 expeditions in the China-Burma 
As a first 
lieutenant, Loberg flew a bomber over : 
Guadalcanal on July 31, 1942, a week 
before the Marines moved in. Later he 
was to pilot a Superfortress on the first 
B-29 raid on Tokyo. During the bat 


tle for the Solomons, Loberg partici 





India theatre on his record. 


oe 


eee 





pated in a torty-four-minute running 


ierial duel which is likely to become an 
World War II. 


mittent cloudburst and amid tropical 


epic of In an inter 
thermals which ripped and tossed the 
fighting planes, Loberg’s B-17 fought 
i Kawnishi 97, 


ing boat, in a wild battle, guns blaz 


Nippon’s premier fly 


ing often at point-blank range, until 
the Jap ship plummeted into the sea, 
1 blazing oval on rippled water. 
Loberg heads a corps of precision 
trained flying instructors who are pre 
paring new 
ror battle 


waves of Supertort crews 


action. Among the dozen 
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or more combat veterans on the staff 
ire Lt. Col. Joe Briley, flying safety 
und accident ofhcer, and Major Gust 
Askounis, director of 
Each of these officers, along with Lt. 


maintenance 


Col. Loberg, was at the controls of a 
B-29 in that first fleet which struck 
t Tokyo’s resi 
dents and pioneered the new phase ot 


| 
which now 


error into the heart of 
verial destruction domi 
nates the Pacific 

Superfortress veterans of CBI action 
now at Randolph Field include Kicka 
poo II, a silvered craft with forty-two 
black camels, each signifying a 2,500 
mile round trip across the Hump, 
| 


stenciled proudly across her nose. 
Kickapoo II, in which most of the 
Randolph Field instructor’s staff re 
ceived their training, also has credit 
for two bombing missions, one against 
Yawata in Japan, another over Man 
churia. 


Kic kapoo Il is 


wearing the olivs 


Standing alongside 


Ding How, still 
drab of battle 


ight stenciled combat bombs and | 
| 


ong row of over-the-Hump camels 


paint, and displ iyvink 


Grounded forever but still serving 
tne AAI : 
doughty veteran of service which has 


earned her bright row of forty-six red 


Hobo Queen is inothe: 


camels strung over her fading wat 
paint. Standing mutely in the shadow 
of Hangar K, Hobo Queen serves as a 
laboratory in which First Lt. J. A. 
Heaton teaches mechanics and other 
maintenance personnel the intimate 
secrets of the four 2200-horsepower 
Wright engines which can carry eleven 
men and ten tons of bombs more than 


300 miles per hour 


Fifty-Hour Course 
Ac Randolph Field 


manders, co-pilots and flight engineers 


future com 


will spend fifty hours aloft in their 
Superfortress classrooms, entering upon 
1 unique team association which will 
endure through the next and final 
phase of their training and ultimately 
into combat. Aerial training of flight 
engineers, a category peculiar to the 
Superfortress in the Army Air Forces, 
will be under the direction of Capt. 


E. W. 


instructor, and First Lt. A. G. Burnes, 


Schrage, a veteran four-engine 


recently returned from his overseas 
iob as a flight engineer in combat. 

In the fleecy skies above Randolph 
Field the future B-29 commanders and 
their co-pilots will learn what to do 
when the aerial dreadnaught’s power 
plant fails in mid-air, how to cope 
with engine fires aloft and on the 
ground, how to abandon aircraft dur 
ing flight and after crash landings, 
how to manipulate the giant craft 
with any combination of motors miss 
’ 


, ae | 
ing. Also in the curriculum are tessons 
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KELLETT XR-8 HELICOPTER, AAF's latest 


2-place windmill, features two rotors of 


three blades each, rotating in opposite 
directions and overlapping near 
heads—much the same as an egg beater 





rotor 






Specifications include: Engine, aircooled; 245 hp.; fuselage length, 22 ft. 7 in.; rotor 
span, 40 ft.; blade area, 84.5 sq. ft.; weight, 2,320 Ibs. empty, 2,975 Ibs. gross; fuel, 


34 gals. normal, 81 gals. maximum. 


Kellett’s famous prewar autogiros gave firm 


abundant experience in rotary-wing aircraft. Kellett Phot: 


in taking off and landing blind by use 
of instruments, 

Flight engineer students, most of 
fresh from flight engineering 
schools of the AAF Training Com- 
mand, will arrive at Randolph Field 
three weeks ahead of the beginning of 


them 


their five-week aerial course in order 
to master an intensive course in prac 
tical airplane maintenance. Com- 
manders and co-pilots will join them 
during the third week of preflight in 
struction and from then on the three 
man teams stick 


transition, their final phase ot instruc 


together through 
tion at an air force installation and 
into combat. 


Special Devices Used 


In addition to their fifty hours in 
the Superfortress, student pilots and 
flight engineers will spend some ninety 
five hours in classrooms of the very 
heavy bombardment ground school 
operated under the direction of Major 
Ross F. Rogers. Engineering and flight 
planning, the latter a stiff course with 
classroom problems involving normal 
ind emergency conditions of operation 
varying situations of load, 
weather and navigation, loom high on 
schedule. Other 

Major Rogers’ 


instructors, 6V per cent of Ww hom have 


unde r 


the ground school 


subjects presented by 


the dual rating ot pilot-engineer, in 


clude a complete study of radio equip 
ment and the fundamentals of radar, 
proper loading of the B-29, aural and 
visual code sending and receiving, air 
craft and naval vessel recognition and 
a resume of such personal equipment 
as the oxygen system and fire extin 
guishing mechanisms. 

Lively demonstrations of what goes 
on inside the vitals of a mission-bent 
B-29 feature the Randolph Field class 
rooms, with operating mockups pre 
pared by First Lt. Doyle W. Bunch 
and Chief Warrant Officer Y. H. 
Young being utilized in ground school 
training. Gasoline sluices through a 
glass-paned fuel system so that the stu 
dent can see just how the arteries of 
the aerial giant keep the four eighteen 
cylinder motors roaring. An impres- 
sive display strips the 
brakebands bare so that a student may 
step on a classroom pedal and watch 


Superfort’s 


the braking system go into action. 
Such training aids as these, reasons 
Major Rogers, help a future pilot or 
engineer cope with mechanical difh 
culties in operational areas. 
Finishing their transitional 
ing at Randolph Field, the three crew 
men become a well-fused team, ready 


train 


to pick up the remaining members of 
their eleven-man B-29 crew at the 
next phase of training. From here on 
into combat, they fly together. xx 
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It’s difficult to justify 
pylon 8's. Other ma- 
neuvers teach just as 
much. Here’s some ad- 


vice on how to do them 
properly. 


CONFESSIONS 
of G Blight Justruuctor 


PART VIII 


DON'T like Py lon 8's 
These, I course, if¢ the 


ones in which the pilot Keeps the longi 
tudinal AXIS p inting atl the pylons. | 
don’t like them because I have never 
felt that they taught anything that 
could not be taught by other and 


safer maneuvers 


The original CPT Flight Instruc 


tor’s Manual had 1 to say about 
them 

hese are th ist and most dif 
ficult of the conventional eights and 
ire probably unsu passed for teach 
Ink ind developing subc mscious con 
trol of the urplan with regard to 
ultitude, perfectly co-ordinated ma 


neuvering, excellent planning, and ac 
curate execution with attention con 
tantly diverted to outside factors. No 
student or pil t who can execute ex 
cellent eights on pylons need have any 
fears or doubts as to his ability to 
capably and accurately handle the air 
plane in ordinary maneuvers W hile his 

*Opi t nd i tior hereit ure the 


author and re t bn or rued a otf 
ia refleetir t} N f t? Navy De 


By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


ittention is directed to the solving of 
some outside problem.” 

Much the same could be said about 
flying upside down ten feet off the 
ground, but no one has suggested that 
this be included in the commercial 
pilot flight tests. Later manuals simply 
say that pylon eights are the “most 
difhcult,” with no attempt to justify 
them. 

Actually, I think gentle eights 
around pylons are harder to perfect 
and teach the student more that will 
be of practical use to him in his flying 
The main objective of all flight in 
struction is to enable the prospective 
pilot to make the airplane take him 
where he wants to go. This applies 
whether his mission is to get toa lake 
where the fishing is good, calling on a 
customer for gadgets, or putting a 
bomb in Hirohito’s front yard. 

The first step toward this objective 
is learning to fly straight and level, the 
second is learning to turn the airplane, 
and the third is combining these two 
to make the airplane go where the pilot 


Students have a tendency to pick out one ser 
of pylons and stick to them, come hell 


or high water. 





wants to go. This is where figure 
eights, rectangular courses and S-turns 
come in. 

I usually start working up to these 
pretty early in the game. When a 
student has reached the point toward 
which he was flying straight and level, 
[ show him another point somewhere 
within ninety degrees of his heading 
and the first step toward figure eights 
has been taken. When he turns around 
to fly back along a stretch of road he 
is unconsciously preparing himself for 
the more advanced maneuvers invol\ 
ing a precise flight path. S-turns across 
a road begin to make him really con 
scious of the factors involved in main 
taining a precise flight path in a turn. 

About this time, I draw him a circle 
on the blackboard or in the sand and 
divide it into four quarters. I number 
them counter-clockwise, starting with 
the upper-right quarter as No. 1. Back 
in high school, most of us were told 
that a circle was made up of an in 
finite number of straight lines—but 
we didn’t really believe it. But a pilot 
must realize that it is true, and act 


accordingly when he tries to fly a 
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circle around a point, or pylon. At any 
infinitesimal point on the circumfer- 
ence, the airplane is flying in a straight 
line. 

At the bottom of the circle I have 
drawn, the airplane will be flying di- 
rectly cross wind and nose will be 
pointed into the wind—just as it would 
in flying a straight line crosswind— 
ind the wing will be behind the pylon 
if the wind is from the top. At the top 
of the circle, the wind is from the 
other side of the airplane and the in- 
side wing will be ahead of the pylon. 
Half-way between these two extremes, 
the airplane will be flying directly into 
or away from the wind and the wings 
will be in line with the pylon. 

When asked where the bank will be 
least and where it will be greatest, 
most students will reply the top and 
bottom, respectively, of the circle. It 
is easier to see it in the diagram than it 


to put it into words. The upwind 


side of the circle tends to be “squeezed 
in” and the bank must be reduced to 
correct for it. The down-wind half 
tends to be “stretched out,” and the 
turn must be tighter to keep it from 
doing so. So flying counter-clock wise 
through quadrants (4) and (1), the 
bank is constantly decreasing, while in 
quadrants (2) and (3) the bank will 
be increasing 

To illustrate a rectangular course, 
the quadrants and draw 
traight lines to connect them. The 


reason I number tl 


$C parate 


1¢ quadrants in this 
particular manner is that this is the 
sequence that occurs in a take-off and 
landing. 

The so-called elementary eight may 
be illustrated simply by flopping the 
circle over to form another circle with 
the sequence of the quadrants reversed. 
In practice the two circles cannot be 
flown perfectly tangent to each other, 
but the transition can be made so 
small and so smoothly that the wings 
ure level and appear to be lined up with 
the two pylons at the same instant. 

Selecting the pylons is the first prob 
lem in any eights. If you are flying 
in flat country where the fields are 
laid out in neat checker board squares, 
vou have a big advantage. You can us 


road or fence intersections not only 
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for the two main 
pylons, but also for 
secondary pylons to 
mark the quadrants 
of the circles. This 
helps develop a very 
high degree of pre 
cision. 

Students have a 
tendency to pick one 
set of good pylons 
and stick to them, 
come hell or high 
water. If they find 
someone else using 
their pet pylons, they 
are non-plussed, and 
either go ahead and 
use them too, or 


waste most of the 


* onl 


lesson trying to find 
another set. To over- 
come this I insist 
that my students use different pylons 
each time. If they protest that there 
are no other suitable pylons, I take over 
the controls and make a bet that | 
can start doing eights anytime they 
say “Go!” 

It is customary to select pylons so 
that the line between them is perpen 
dicular to the wind and to start on the 
downwind side. Some pilots get the 
idea that they can’t be done any other 
way. They become confused when 
they try to do their eights in a shift 
ing wind. This is common in many 
parts of the country, such as the Calli- 
fornia desert or the Wyoming plains. 
You should make your students under- 
stand that they can be done with the 
wind from any direction and started 
at any point on the flight plan. They 
must fly the airplane so as to maintain 
the desired flight path and hold their 
altitude. My circle diagram illustrates 
the principle. If the wind shifts, the 


diagram must be shifted, too. 


Some instructors and CAA inspec 
tors insist that use of the throttle to 
maintain altitude is taboo in figure 
eights. It would seem just as sensible, 
to me, to insist on doing them without 
using the ailerons, the rudder, or even 
without the wings. When the airplane 
starts to sink, I want my students to 
hit that throttle rather than stagger 
ilong with the nose 
pointed skyward. 
Ordinary gentle 
eights can be done 
without bothering 
the throttle, but the 
rough day in Lara 
mie, Merle Briggs 
(now a Naval Air 
Transport pilot) had 
to slide his throttle 
as skilfully as a 


trombone player, 











The so-called elementary eight 


from wide open to fully closed, to keep 
the altimeter needle from wiggling. 


I have always felt that steep eights 
were much easier to do than the so- 
called elementary eights. The turns 
being shorter, the effect of the wind 
and errors of judgment are less notice 
able because they do not last as long 
as in gentle eights. Most of the stu- 
dent’s difficulties result from the dif 
ficulry of locating the pylons in some 
airplanes. They crane their necks out 
the side toward the pylon and tip the 
airplane that way. You have to point 
out to him that he cannot possibly 
see the pylon when approaching close 
enough for a steep turn around it, and 
that he must locate the pylon in rela- 
tion to landmarks which he can see. 
After executing one steep eight around 
a pylon, they can be repeated in- 
without looking at the 
ground at all just by your sense of 


definitely 


timing. This is definitely a stunt not 
to be performed solo, but it usually 
gets across the idea that the student 
does not have to concentrate exclusive 
ly on the pylons to do good eights. 

When you have taught him not to 
concentrate on any one factor, yet 
not to neglect any, you have accom- 
plished the purpose of teaching him 
eights. You should make sure that he 
realizes that the reason for doing them 
is not just to pass a flight test. You 
can point out that the same principles 
are applied when he circles a field be- 
fore landing, or turns around for a 
second run on a gun emplacement. In 
addition to the details of flying tech 
nique, he must keep his head and eyes 
swinging in all directions to look out 
for other airplanes—whether he is in 
a practice area, in a trafhe pattern, o1 
near an enemy airfield. 


Although I don’t like them, I have 
had to teach pylon eights and have per- 
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suaded student that they were not 

the bugaboo they are usually said to 

be. They do not require the judgment 
of distance required in ¢ ghts around 

! 1 } j j 1 
pylons. Once the altitude and initial 
ba | ir< il ] I] l § neces 
sary ) yl > sO is to 

Keep the pyion ap iwionary in 

lat on TT p » Vine 

If the p ' it the cente 

f gravity i \ 1 appear to 

be cxXac ] from dead 

head, a Howeve 

le Po f vill look dif 
r¢ n to ) Tron ca 
than ox T he dit 
rerenc } wo pilots 

vill make a diff ipparent 

yosition of py! So don’t trv to 

ell you iencts W cCXa pos 
on oft pylon yuuld be. Do an 
ynt on py \ I | ell you 
| | 
pul » not « pyk ) 
! ppea » vat h 
| | } 
noroug la ne is 
trying > do ] vy of how to 
ado 1 
Eights on pyiol IVOILV¢e the same 
| | 
princip! is eights around pylons but 
they are ipplied ! erse. When you 
do the “elementary hts, the wing 
Vas fa iD yion on the 
windward side of C because 1K 
bank was less 1 the down 
wind id SO » Keep n 
wing on the pylo ink will hay 
o De pec r \ iw } d sid 
ind gentier on | >t 1 eight 
Natur lly the pl ne yoing to be 
blown toward the p lon on the upwind 
side ind away tron { yn the down 
wind side; sO that the pattern will not 
be symmetrica 1s " in eights 
yround pylons The most common fault 
is to start the maneuver with such a 
short radius rT turn that you ire 
blown over the »vlon beforé the loop 
of the eight s; con pleted This may 
be dangerous because of the steep bank 
that becomes nec¢ y to “hold th 
pylon ” Whenev the bank reaches 
hifty or sixty degre it is time to roll 
out and start for the next pylon 
, 1 } 

I don’t ipprove of ¢ its On pylons 
principally because the iltitude at 
which they must be done is mathe 
matically fixed by the speed. In a light 


plane this may be about 240 feet. | 
do not believe that raining or ex 
ercise Value ol naneuver justines 


t such in 


tne risK O© performing 1 

iltitude More tatal accidents have 
] j | 

resuited trom fhgure eights than any 


other maneuvel 


which type of eights were being pe 

formed at the ’ f se accident 
because they loo like from the 
ground—but it is reasonable to expect 
that the greater portio ft them re 
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sulted from those that had to be per 
formed at the lower altitude. 


Remember that in everyone of the 


iccidents involving eights, an instruc 


tor was with the student. So be on 


your toes. * * * 





PRODUCTION OUTLOOK 


Continued from page 29) 


Airp! inc ( orporation iS completely 
tied up on military production of the 
82 and has released no specific 


Skyfaret 
personal 


new ¢ 
details on postwar plans. 
ind Bellanca were the only 
urcratt producers failing to answer 


the questionnaire. 


Many Reconversion Complications 


, 
In all cases reconversion to commer- 


li oi ghtplane production 1S compli 


] | | 
cated Dy uncertainties of the day 
Revocation of Limitation Order L-48 


meaningless in 


nas peen numerous 
cases Actually, government policy 
on reconversion is not completely in 


tegrated and the manufacturer must 


chase around and consolidate his new 


] 
freedoms ingeniously. As one large 


manufacturer put it, the picture 1s 


still complex We read,” he ex 
plained, “all sorts of releases in the 
newspapers about materials being made 
ivailable, and so forth and so on. But 


is far as I can learn, this is still largely 
conversation and I know very defi 
nitely that such items as forgings and 
critical parts are going to be very 


tight until the end of the Japanese 
war.’ Others point out light engines 
will not appear in easy supply until 
large-scale cutbacks are actually in 


effect. Certain 
urcraft fabric and transformers con 


components such as 


tinue to be tight. It is contemplated 
that, except for key skilled men in 
occasional tight manpower areas, labor 


flow will be sufhcient, and following 


the cutback trend will become 
rey 
Mik 


more 


Price problems have been raised by 
I 

tne OPA, 
turers to have OPA approval of 


manufac 


highe: 


which requires 
prices for prewar models and for new 


postwar models. Aircraft manufac 
turers are striving for a practical solu 
tion to this one 

Although contingent on war re 


quirements, the picture remains ex 
ceptionally bright for new lightplane 
deliveries to reach the public before 
automobiles return to the market. 
Limited sales will be completed in early 
Fall, and the chances of large-scale 
deliveries next Spring are excellent. 


* * o 


CHALLENGE FOR SAFETY 


, 


(Continued from page 32) 


under stricter regulation if they want 
to retain the freedom of action now 
to be permitted them. The regulations 
have been purposely amended to per 
mit them to allow friends and relatives 
to operate the airplane controls under 
their supervision. But there are haz 
ards involved in so doing and _ this 
privilege should be exercised only with 
possible 

This 
is a privilege to be highly prized, and 


the utmost caution against 


accidents resulting therefrom. 


if it is abused it will be taken away 
very promptly. 

For the individual who does not 
have enough respect for himself or his 
fellowman to measure up to the re 
sponsibility being placed upon him, a 
note of warning may be in order. The 
change in regulations will, to a great 
extent, eliminate minor and technical 
violations, but there remain regula 
tions against reckless flying, operating 
aircraft in an unairworthy condition, 
and approving a student for solo o1 
cross-country flight who is not prop 
erly qualified. 
new freedom for the many who meas 


In order to protect this 


ure up to its responsibilities, it will be 
just and proper that severe penalties be 
meted out to those who violate thes: 
basic safety regulations, in order to 
discourage others from following their 
example. There is reason to believe 
that this will be done x» ew * 





AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


(Continued from page 35) 


the tachometer. Here the problem was 
to show on one instrument the R.P.M. 
of both the engine and the rotor. The 
solution was an adaptation of the 
combination dual tachometer and syn 
chroscope. The 
geared up to the correct ratio with the 
engine tachometer so that both point 


rotor tachometer 1S 


ers match at the synchronized position. 
Slippage is indicated by the speed of 
rotation of a subdial. 

Instruments such as these will un 
doubtedly help greatly in making heli 
copter travel really practical. 

In addition to the instruments men 
tioned here, there are others still on 
the “restricted” list, which the air 
lines and possibly the private 
will find extremely useful. Some are al 
ready in service against the enemy. 
Others are still under development 
All point the way toward more ac 
curate indication of the performance 
and position of the postwar plane, and 
thus toward greater safety. * * * 


fliers 
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irport Planning 





for Private Flying 


PARI | Small airports for pri- 
vate flying need not de- 
pend on grandiose plans 
and extravagant spend- 


ing. Here’s the first in a 


General Aspects and Site Selection 


O some extent a false im 

T pression as to the aviation 

needs of small cities and communities 
has been created by the development 
of large airport installations in con- 


+ 


nection with the war effort. It must 


. . 
be emphasized that all airports con series of timely articles 
| structed during the past four years - - i 
have had military justification and the suggesting practica 


needs have been certified or requested ° 
by the Army or Navy and ane not steps for small airport 
determined by the needs of civil avia development. 
i tion These nstallation as a whole 
do not represent the proper approach 
to civil airport development either as 
i to the extent of development or the se 
j quence of constructio The private flier, more or less 
‘ A second consideration which has grounded during the war, has been 
been in the foreground has been the the forgotten man. The time is ap- 


airport development to keep pace with proaching when the private flier must 
the rapid and p iresque growth of and will receive the attention he 
i scheduled aviatior Publ attention merits. The value to be derived from 
' has to some extent been focused or private flying will in a few years far 
this phase of aviation while the pri outweigh the benefits from scheduled 
| vate flier and the future value of pri aviation. A comparison between the 
vate aviation ha ee! ler-empha value of private and scheduled flying 
sized may be found in the number and 
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utility of private automobiles as 
against the busses, although it is 
recognized that the development of 
aviation will not and perhaps should 
not parallel the highway development. 

There is a lot to be learned from 
the study of highway development 
which may be of value in guiding the 
development of aviation. Highway de- 
velopment was a long, tedious, expen- 
sive process and because of lack of 
vision and sound planning its piece- 
meal development held back the de- 
velopment of the automobile. The auto- 
mobile manufacturer was compelled 
to compromise his design to produce 
a vehicle capable of negotiating dust, 
and sand, mud, steep hills and what 
not. As a matter of fact there never 
has been a period from the early dirt 
roads to the present time when the 
highway facilities were such that the 
automobile manufacturer could exer- 
cise his full capabilities in automobile 
design, The transition from the wind- 
ing dirt road to the modern automo- 
bile highway has been a process of 
abandonment, relocation, reconstruc- 
tion, and refinancing accompanied with 
the development of a national psy- 
chology which accepts as a matter of 
course thousands upon thousands of 
highway fatalities. 

The dirt-road pattern is not the pat- 
tern for private aviation. Dirt-road 
thinking may lead to trouble in avia- 
tion. There must be a better back- 
ground to our aviation planning; there 
must be more vision, more faith, and 
a greater consideration given to safe- 
ty than was evidenced in the highway 
program. If ground facilities are 
planned to accommodate only the 
present small seventy-mile-per-hour 
planes, then that is the type of pri- 
vate plane we will have, for the manu- 
facturer is looking to the mass market 
and will design his product to fit the 
mass facilities. We must not impose 
upon aviation restricted ground facili- 
ties which will be reflected in the 
performance of the aircraft. All trans- 
portation is to a certain extent com- 
petitive and air travel must compete 
with highway speeds of approximately 
seventy-five mph. and railroad sched- 
ules approaching ninety to 100 mph. 
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The drawing above shows approach zone standards for Class | and Class II airports. For 
Class | airports, the approach zones should be cleared to a 20 to | ratio—20 feet 
horizontal for one foot vertical, and for Class || airports the clearance should be 30 to |. 
Areas between the approach zones are turning zones, and for Class | airports these turn- 
ing zones should have no object higher than 75 feet for the first 1,500 feet and nothing 
should protrude above a 20:! slope upward from the 75-ft. line. For Class II airports the 
turning zones should have no object higher than 75 feet for a distance of 2,250 feet, 
then nothing protruding above a 30:1 slope upward from the 75-ft. line. 
(Drawing from Airport Service, Fifth Region, CAA.) 


The airplane manufacturers are 
ready to step out and if they are to be 
given full opportunity we must say 
to them “Go ahead; produce the best 
private airplane you possibly can; give 
us speed, safety, economy, comfort; 
give us everything you can and we will 
furnish adequate ground facilities for 
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CLASS I AIRPORT AT SEA LEVEL 
37 ACRES 

These three layouts for small air- 


ports show landing areas measured at 
sea level. Lengths of runways and strips 
should be increased in accordance with 
their elevation above sea level. This 
correction is made by adding one- 
fourth of the altitude above sea level 
25 ft. per 100 ft. elevation) to the 
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CLASS I AIRPORT ON 40 ACRES 
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basic sea level lengths. 
Drawings from Airport Servic 


Fifth Regior CAA.) 


ich a plane.” We will need a lot of 


hese planes and we will have a lot of 


new pilots. We must be able to say to 

these pilots, “Come in to our airport; 
ve have provided landing facilities 
hat furnish the proper safety factor 
rr pilots with limited experience.” 


Small Airports Will Do 


Recog ng this overall concept ol! 
the needs of private 
ing in the form of immediate and 


ossible ultimate ground facilities re 


In a great majority of cases the fa 
lities immediately needed are within 
lities of the communi 
ty. The in ediate need of private fly- 
with fueling 


fac es, rest rooms, perhaps a cafe, 
and, of course, a telephone. The land 
ng area nay ve two or three sod 
trips, or even a single sod or graded 
trip and the buildings for the other 
facilities may be provided by a hangar 
with a lean-to for office space. Paved 
runways and other expensive installa- 

ys are not an immediate need and 
n many cases will not be needed fon 
ears to come. Sound planning, how 
ever, requires that the ultimate needs 
ve recognized in order that the prop- 


+ 


‘rty acquisition and initial 
plan. 


dev elop 


nt fit into the ultimate 


The first decision confronting local 
fficials is the selection of a site fon 
1e airport and the determination of 
the amount of property to be a 


quired. It might be well to mention at 


this point advisory services which are 


available to these officials. The Civil 


Aeronautics Administration maintains 
a staff of specialists in airport design 
and construction whose services are 
avallable ipo! request Many states 
have aviation commissions whose serv 
ces are available without cost. In ad 


organizations within the 
dustry will furnish advice and many 


ynsulting engineers, well versed in 
1irpo problems, are available. Full 
advantage and use of these facilities 
should be made in all stages of airport 
levelopment but more particularly in 
the early stages of site selection and 
layout 
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For private flying Class I airports 
will adequately provide for the smaller 
private owner planes now in operation 
and immediately proposed. For the 
larger private planes a Class II air- 
port will be needed. It is apparent, 
therefore, that for private flying only 
the Class I and Class II airports need 
be considered. 

A Class I airport has landing strips 
1.800 ft. to 2,700 ft. in length and a 
Class II airport has landing 
2.700 ft. to 3,700 ft. in length, or run- 
ways 2,500 ft. to 3,500 ft. in length 
The landing strip is the unpaved area 
in the direction 


strips 


available for operation 
of takeoff or landing and the runway 
is the paved portion of the landing 
strip. These classifications are estab 
lished by the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration and are universally used 
within the industry. (The classifica 
tion of airports by size continues with 
Class III, Class IV, and Class V, each 
class adding 1,000 ft. to the lengths of 
the next lower. These larger airports 
are mentioned only and will not be dis- 
cussed, since they are designed for 
scheduled operation.) The lengths are 
for sea level conditions and since the 
density of the atmosphere decreases 
with an increase in altitude, it is nec 
essary to apply a correction in the 
form of additional length for airports 
at altitudes appreciably 
level 


above sea 


Since the community need is for a 
Class I or Class II airport to handle 
private flying, it might be advisable 
to start with Class I development on a 
site which could later accommodate 
the larger Class II development. This 
should provide ample expansion poss 
bilities, since a Class II airport will 
also accommodate feeder line traffi 
Several typical layouts of Class I air 
ports are shown to give some idea as 
to the property requirements. While 
these layouts are typical, it must be 
recognized that the actual location of 
the landing strips will be adjusted to 
fit the topography of the site and other 
local conditions. 

The site selection will be approached 
with several factors in mind and these 
may be listed as follows: 


1. Freedom from obstructions or ad 
verse approach conditions. 

2. Location with 
airports. 
Accessibility 

4. Meteorological conditions. 


respect to othe 


5. Topography. 
6. Access to utilities. 
7. Soil conditions. 

8. Economics, 

FREEDOM FROM OBSTRU¢ 
TIONS OR ADVERSE APPROACH 
CONDITIONS: The general area of 
the site must be free from obstructions 
which would affect the utility of the 
airport or the safety of operations. 
area includes the area 
within two miles of the airport boun- 


The general 


dary and obstructions are topographic 
or structural features whose height 
and location fail to meet the require- 
ments illustrated in the drawing show 
ing Approach Standards. 

LOCATION WITH RESPECT TO 
OTHER AIRPORTS: In the interest 
it is necessary that the 
patterns of adjacent airports 

No definite policy has 
been established by the CAA in this 
regard, but it is reasonable to assume 
that a distance of two to six miles 
between airport boundaries, depending 


on size, will be satisfactory. 


ACCESSIBILITY: The accessibility 
of the airport will greatly influence 
A great part of the traffic 

using the airport will originate or ter- 
minate in the town and a compromise 


of safety, 
traffic 
not overlap. 


? 7? y 
ts utility. 


in this matter should be accepted only 
as a last Existing highways 
will, of course, influence the accessi 
bility of the site. An airport near the 


resort. 


built-up area of town is not neces 
sarily a nuisance or a hazard to ai 
men or property owners. Proper plan- 
ning should provide clear approaches 
and the development itself may be in 
the nature of a park or general recre 
ation facility. A study of 
small planes as compared to noises of 
ground traffic fail to support 


tions from this angle and great im 


noises of 
ob jec 


provement along this line may be an 


ticipated. 


Continued on page 50 
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I inusua ncreases in 
commercial revenues during the past 
three years, now resulting in thei 
making steady progress toward the 
excess profits bracket, something un- 


} } 


expected and, paradoxically, most un 


welcome to airline inagement 

In 1942, as will be seen from the 
table on tl page, everyone made a 
nice return on h nvestment rang- 
ng from 30.7 per cent for Braniff to 
.3 per cel | and In 1943, it 
wasn’t quite so good In that year 
sraniff showed only 13.2 per cent re 
irn on investment and lost top earn 
ings place to leita vith Northeast 
even showing a lo In the ten months 
of 1944, ending October 31, Inland and 
National showed a ss, but everyone 
else was doing pre vell, with Delta 
topping the ‘ 1 27.2 per cent 
etur! ! nve ent Neither m 


1942, 1943 nor 1944 were any airline 


paying exce profits taxes, but al 
ready this year earnings have been so 
good that tw ympanies, Eastern and 
Hawaiian, are already within this 
bracket so feared y airline manage 
ment, and other i n them before 
he end of 1945 

The airline exce pronts tax sit 
lation S inique Under the provis 
ons of the M i revenue code alr- 
lines are exemI! 1 ! tne excess 
profits tax for ar taxable year be 
ginning after December 31, 1939, “if 
for any ich year the ympensation 
whicn they receive fron the United 
States for mail transportation is equal 
to or larger than then taxable excess 
profits computed without regard to 
this provision.” he formula which 


determines whether an airline is or is 


not In the exce pronts bracket, 
therefore, 1 the relat I rf adjusted 
excess profits net ir ne to mail pay 
If the adjusted exce profits net in 
come, atter deduct n of ma l revenue, 
zero or less, then the carrier es- 
capes the exces bracket. 

But here the joker and the reason 
vhy airline management bemoans the 
excess profit tatu Should an air 
line show even a dollar of “adjusted 
excess profits income” the formula, 
which allow fo leduction of mail 
revenue, mmediately reverses itself, 
and the airline must add mail pay to 
commercial revenues for the purpose 
of determining it “adjusted excess 
profits net ir ‘ 

There are, of irse, two obvious 

i for nanagement to avoid the 





The Poor, Poor, Airlines 
Can Pay Their Way 


HE healthy financial situa- 
tion o he airlines, because 
tneir nuge al 


Faced with excess 
profits, airlines can no 
longer justify cheap bar- 
gaining in airport fees. 
The time has come for 
realistic co-op- 
eration with airport 
management. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


excess profits bracket. They can cut 
commercial rates for passengers and 
argo or they can increase expenses. 
Since the excess profits situation is 
more or less temporary there is prob 
ably little likelihood that the airlines 
will permanently cut rates to a point 
hat might be financially disastrous 
On the other hand, the CAB 
and the traveling and shipping publi 


; 


later on. 


might question any flagrant increases 
in expenditures while at the same 
time wartime restrictions on equip- 
ment and improvements 
prevent the carriers making justified 
expenditures in the way of develop- 
Moreover, no soundly run air- 
line would permit high costs resulting 
from inefficient operations to exist for 
long because of the competitive disad- 
vantages they would experience afte) 
the war. 


permanent 


ment 





Landing Fees Too Low 

It is also possible for an airline, 
falling into the excess profits bracket 
in 1945, to recoup this tax payment 
one or two years hence by a material 
change in its earnings. For example, 
if an airline found itself paying ex- 
cess profits taxes in 1945 and showed 
losses in 1946 or 1947 it could adjust 
this 1945 taxable income by carrying 
back this loss and the unused excess 
profits credit to the preceding year. 
Since any tax monies thus recouped 
would return to the airline tax free; 
excess profits payments might in the 
end develop into a rather unique hid- 
den reserve. 

This whole situation points up a 
lesson for airport management and 
for the airlines. It shows how ridicu- 
lous the parsimonious schedule of 
landing fees at most airports has been 
and now is a sliding scale of say $100 
per month for the first landing, $50 
for the second, $25 for the third and 
$10 for each additional looks pretty 
good on paper; but figure this out to 
see how much it actually amounts to 
per individual landing in the course 
of a year and at many airports it will 
be found to be much less than $1.50. 
One dollar and fifty cents every time 
an airline plane comes in and goes out. 
Suppose the airline picks up an av- 
erage of four passengers per landing 
or lets off two and picks up two. Fig- 
ure this out on a per passenger han- 
dled basis for many busy airports and 


(Continued on page 50) 





Year Ended 


TWA 
United 


2,184,081.67 


3,080,126.75 


108,912.37 
233,335.44 
184,322.3 


20,790.70 


Colonial 
Continental 
Delta 
Inland 
Mid-Conti 
nent 248 600.85 
National 205,628.1: 


~~ 


Western 389,881.24 
() Indicates loss 
Source: Airline exhibits in CAB Docket 





Airline Return on Investment 
NET PROFIT AFTER 
Year Ended 


12/31/42 12/31/4 
American 3,851,714.38 3,192,968. 
Eastern 3.535.502. 


37 1,426,858. 
} 2,040,222. 
4,211,259. 


Braniff 635,480.26 958,002. 
C&S 265,445.28 128,055. 


16,285. 
196.338. 
378,813. 


3,426. 


171,829. 
18.875. 


TAXES NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES 
10 Mos. Ended As a of Net Worth 
10/31/44 1942 1943 1944 
4,461,560 21.3% 158% 17.0% 
1,137,153 24.9 9.0 6.1 
2,389,083 19.3 15.0 14.7 
5,977,908 17.2 19.7 16.4 
892,622 30.7 13.2 12.2 
140.733 28.6 8.3 8.6 
49,645 17.1 2.5 6.5 
246,172 28.5 20.0 20.6 
480,931 17.5 28.4 27.2 
(28,252) 5.3 1.6 (7.7) 
182,141 28.0 19.4 16.4 
(18,910) 28.0 2.4 (.8) 
Northeast 182,996.32 (127,158. 35,895 22.6 (6.3) 1.7 
Northwest 189,960.06 470,23 583,154 19.7 16.7 11.6 
PCA 408,055.06 279,732.5 427,045 10.6 7.0 9.9 
148,311 22.8 5.1 7.8 


90,194.05 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon Plants 
of Continental Motors 
for High Achievement 


Your Dollars Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 
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The victory over Germany emphasizes the 
need of Power to Win to finish the job quickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our war efforts bring total victory and un- 
conditional surrender. Continental, producer 
of Power, continues to concentrate on 


POWER TO WIN 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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MERCHANDISING 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 
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airport as well as all of its 


Lockheed Air Terminal 


(not around) the administration build- 
ng Any suggestion on the part of 
anyone to re-route this passenge 


raffic around the administration 
building instead of through it should 


promptly vetoed. Routing passenge) 
traffic around the administration 

iilding means that incoming and de- 
will have no 
your 


parting 
portunity to 


passengers 
patronize 
gift 


ne and telegraph facilities, parcel 


Op- 
restau- 


tail bars, shop, tele 


ant, COCK 


cKers, or otner which 


conveniences 


will result in greatly decreased reve 


ue for the terminal. Very careful 

ynsideration should be given to any 
; ] } 

iggestion along these lines. 

Again, the rentals in the adminis- 


tration building should be as low as 
possible compatible with construction 


sts, maintenance, and insurance for 


stated in 


© same reason as connec 

yn with hangar rentals. 

Government office facilities such 
is the Weather Bureau and variou 
divisions of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministrations are, in many instances, 


yn a $1.00 a year basis at majo1 
ago 


terminal began charging a reasonable 


leased 


air terminals. Some years oul 


rental fee for space, which the gov 
paid. It our 


should pay, 


ernment belief that 


he government perhaps 


rate, but at least 


not the going space 
a reasonable fee for a offices ox 


’ ' ryt 
ipied yy them 


Airport Ground Rentals 


In many 


firms 


Cases, 


particularly post 


desiring facilities on air 


n which to 


war, 
manufacture prod 
ly to 


ports 


related directly or indirect 


aviation will require special types of 
suildings. These are usually not avail 
able at airports. Many such firms, 
neretore will de re to lease ground 
ipon which to construct their own 
lildings, Naturally they will want a 
ng-term lease to permit them to 
amortize the cost of their buildings 
If consummated, these leases. will 
bring additional activities to the termi 


nal, all of which will be reflected in 


additional revenue from the publi 
who come out to see these same ac- 
vities The lease for the ground 


hould be on a very nominal basis. If 


the acreage on an airport cost $1,000 


firm desired to lease 


$2,000 


per acre and a 


two acres, the rental should be 


per year. This figures out at the rate 


f $0.023 per square foot per year 


Remember that the airport must pay 


taxe on the land because t is only 
leasing it and not selling it. In add 
n to which, the airport will grant 


the lessee the privilege of using the 


customers 


who land on the field. This is definite- 
ly valuable. If the concern which 
leases this ground does not wish the 
right to use the airport, then the figure 
is high. On the other hand, no airport 
would lease ground to a manufactur- 
ing concern which did not wish the 
right to use the airport for itself and 
its customers. 


Electric Power Sales 

All tenants who require power, heat, 
or water on the airport should be re- 
quired to purchase it directly from 
the terminal itself. The terminal, be- 
cause of its large consumption, can buy 
all three of these utilities (power, 
heat, and water) at 
rates. It then bills back to its 
the power, heat, water used by 
them at the the 
would pay if 
utilities directly. 
tween these rates 
stantial profit to the airport. In addi- 
tion to which, the airport’s require- 
ments for power, heat and water will 
nothing. This fact at our 
terminal. We have adopted this pro- 
cedure and had it in effect for 
some years, and the revenue returned 


greatly reduced 
lessees 
and 
same rate lessees 
they purchased 
The difference 
represents a 


these 
be- 
sub- 


cost IS a 


have 


to us 


is excellent. 


Charter Operators 

operators, as we view 
increas- 
opera- 


Charter the 
situation today, are becoming 
ingly The charter 
iors using this terminal are enjoying 
We have leased to them 
our ad- 


important. 


good business. 
a centrally-located 
ministration building with appropriate 
signs. The employ 
girls to act as attendants in this 


spot in 
charter operators 
space 
who give information and arrange fo. 
The two girls employed cove 
sixteen 


flights. 


a period of approximately 


hours out of the twenty-four, seven 
days a week. We have three charte1 
operators operating out of our termi 


nal, all of them under lease. They all 


charge the same fares to certain stipu- 


lated points in the United States 
These fares are available in printed 
form to the public. No rate cutting is 
permitted. As rental for the space 
occupied by them in the administra- 


building we 
charge on the 
charged by the operator to each of 


tion make a percentage 


gross charter fee 


their passengers. We require them to 
turn in a daily manifest of their op 
erations. This manifest shows the 


number of the airplane, the name of 


the pilot, the name and local address 
of each passenger carried, each pas 


senger’s destination, and the 
charged. Settlement of 
the total shown each day is made with 
These char- 


fare 


percentage of 


our cashiers’ department. 
ter operators also rent from us at a 
nominal fee a small office, 
ly located, which they use as a waiting 
We have 
business to three operators, 
that this 
profit. We could easily have from six 
' did, the 


¢ 


would be glutted and none of 


convenient 


room. limited our charter 


—_ 
believing 
operate at a 


number can 


to ten but if we 


market 


operators, 


(Continued on page 50 
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TEMPELHOF AIRPORT — BERLIN 


THIS AIRPORT NOW UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


TEMPLEHOF AIRPORT, just outside 
Berlin, and one of the major airports of 
the world, came under new manage- 
ment late in April, due to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the own- 


ers. Under its new management, it 











will undoubtedly serve its purpose 
with a greatly enlightened vision. 

The outlook for the immediate future 
is for continued military patronage, 
although it will lose its former princi 
pal military user. Upon the completion 


Radio Receptor Now Planning for 
Future with Airports and Airlines 


New management brings new policies; new policies often include new equip 


ment 


which is where RADIO RECEPTOR comes in. RADIO RECEPTOR i; 


now planning with leading airlines and airports, here and abroad, for thei 
navigation, airport traffic control and communication ground radio requirements. 


the services of RADIO RECEPTOR engineers are freely available for con- 
iltation with engineers, architects and consultants on municipal airports, 
irge or small. Airport radio is a highly specialized field—come to specialists 
n the field. RADIO RECEPTOR brings to your problem not only the knowledge 
nd experience gained in pre-war installations, but also developments born of 


he war. 


Now is the time to plan—purchase can be deferred until later, if necessary. 
The predicted large demand on manufacturing facilities incident on the enor- 
mous expansion of our domestic program strongly suggests immediate action. 


 . ~ ~ 
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of certain operations now in progress 
in Germany, the airport will probably 
be reopened to civilian aviation, lim 
ited perhaps to foreign planes, owing 
to a serious dislocation of the airplane 
manufacturing industry in the Reich. 


Another issue of “HIGHWAYS OF 
THE AIR” — a non-technical review 
and digest of fact and opinion on the 
importance of radio in aviation — is 
now in course of preparation. Date of 
publication depends upon the pape. 
situation and other factors. Mean- 
while, those interested in airport de- 
velopment are invited to write for a 
copy on their business letterhead. No 
obligation is entailed. 


RADIO RECEPTOR 


GROUND-TO-AIR 
AVIATION RADIO 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


251 WEST ifth STREET 


Engineers and Man 


JUNE, 1945 


NEW YORK 11. N.Y. 
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PIPER CUB 









NORTH & SOUTH TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 


SAI RERAFT | 


MEACHAM FIELD 


IPER CUB is your BEST BUY — because they will be one of the few 
aircraft manufacturers able to convert quickly to peace time produc- 
tion, with the ONLY light plane used on the battle fronts throughout the 
world . . . leading the field, PIPER CUB will be the ONLY airplane of- 
fering you service facilities throughout the Nation — from Coast to Coast 
—for the first time, the convenient dependable service facilities of the 


automobile will be available to the private plane owner. 


For SALES SERVICE © PARTS 





bay OF Wenge focrtee ean 


The Airplane that 


PIPER ALRCRAFT CORPORATION 


et SHALES CO. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Aircraft Sales Company is proud of these Dealers, who have been carefully 
selected because of long experience in aviation and their service facilities 
to OFFER YOU MOST — making your ownership of a Piper Cub a real 
enjoyment, through lowest first cost with maximum service facilities to 
guarantee MORE flying at lowest possible maintenance. We urge you to 
see your nearest Dealer NOW .. . so you can begin flying America’s most 


popular airplane — PIPER CUB just as soon as they are available. 


See Your Nearest Piper Dealer 
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THOS. D. BROAD 


ARCHITECT 
For Dallas Air Terminal 
Love Field 
Burt Bldg DALLAS R-4768 
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THE POOR, POOR, AIRLINES 


AGEN’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


This 


in mind when an airline asks for 


called “Big Four.” might be 
borne 
a concession in airport landing fees 
because it is “smaller” than some oth- 
er. After all it is the return on in- 
that really counts and the 
airliners, for the most part, can’t cry 


poor any more. They will have to bea: 


vestment 


heir share of airport development 
and maintenance costs. The far see- 
ng ones are willing to do this and 
so express themselves. The others 


should get into line. * * + 





AIRPORT MERCHANDISING 


(Continued from page 46) 
them would make a profit. Under the 
they are required 


terms of our leases, 


gasoline and oil used 


from the terminal. 


purchase all 
aircraft 


n thei) 
Rent a Car 
The small space in the lobby of ow 
administration building used by the 
harter operators is shared jointly by 


he operator of a concern which rents 
automobiles to the public. The two 
services fit in very well together. The 
pay one-half 
salaries; the 
balance. 


three charter operators 
of the girl attendants’ 
rent car operator pays the 


We make no charge as rent to the op- 


erator of the rent car system but in- 
tead charge him a percentage of his 
gross business. His estimate is that 
he can keep from five to ten cars go- 
ng constantly at our terminal. If this 


proves to be true, then the revenue de 
rived from this concern alone will ex- 
eed $400 per month. We require the 
rent car operator to keep at least two 
and 
we charge storage on the cars in our 
In addition, he must purchase 


ars on the airport at all times, 
yvrarayve 

from our garage all gasoline and oil 
by the cars used at our termi 
nal. Also, when his cars need a wash 
this service is also han- 


required 


pDoOLSN JOD, 

dled through our garage 
That’s all for now. See you next 
nth * . * 





Built to Any Specification or to Meet Any Individual Requirement 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION - - - Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 


Subsidiary of Moorlane Company 


D. Heath. Room 605, 125 Barclay St.. 
Houston 2, Texa P. O. Box 609 


Kansas City 


New York 
Cleveland, Miss. ; 


Amarillo, Odessa, Oklahoma City, Wichita. 





AIRPORT PLANNING 


(Continued from page 43) 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


The meteorological conditions to be 
considered are the of fog, 
smoke, dust, or adverse air currents. 


TOPOGRAPHY: The topography of 
the site will greatly influence the cost 
of development to provide satisfactory 
grades and sight distances. The cost 
of grading and drainage are directly 
related to the topography and in many 
cases the additional involved in 
the purchase of a site with favorable 
topography will be saved many times 
over in construction costs. 


ACCESS TO UTILITIES: Access to 
utilities such as water, electricity, 
sewerage system, telephone, etc., will 
directly affect the cost of the devel- 
and should be given consid- 


presence 


cost 


opment 
eration. 

SOIL CONDITIONS: Where a 
choice exists between sites with vary- 


ing soil conditions, consideration 


should be given to the relative sup- 
porting capacities of the soils. Gran- 
ular soils, sandy loams and similar 
soils will have much higher stability 


during wet periods and will result in 
economy in pavement design if and 
when paving is undertaken. The soil 
characteristics will have consid- 
erable effect on the drainage design. 

ECONOMICS: Economics involves 
the consideration of all the factors 
mentioned and the cost of the 
The first cost of the 
land should not be allowed to dictate 
the site selection. The relative 
struction maintenance and op- 
eration costs, and the utility and sat- 
isfaction derived from the develop- 
ment must all be weighed in order 
that a satisfactory transportation fa- 
cility will be provided. 

Next month’s article will discuss in 
detail layout, grading, and drainage. 

* * 7 


also 


above 
property itself. 


con- 


costs, 
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106 Burt Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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USCC Asks Federal 
Aid Be Channeled 
Exclusively Through States 


Testimony on HR-3170 proposing 
a federal-aid airport program last 
month included a U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce statement strongly re- 
questing an amendment providing that 
federal aid be channeled exclusively 
through the states. 

Alvin B. Barber, manager of the 
Chamber’s Transportation and Com- 
munication Department, presented to 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce a_ lengthy 
statement urging that HR-3170 be 
amended “to (1) require the federal- 
aid airport system to be administered 
exclusively through the states, (2) 
make federal-aid funds applicable only 
to grading, runways, lighting and 
other safety features, excluding build- 
ngs as well as land, (3) eliminate the 
authority for federal condemnation 
of land for airport purposes, (4) pro- 
vide for state airport surveys in 
co-operation with the federal authori- 
ty on the one hand and with local 
jurisdictions on the other, (5) revise 
the amounts of authorizations to pro- 
de for a program of gradual de 
velopment in line with actual needs, 
and (6) include policy declarations to 
obviate destructive competition by 
federal-aid projects with existing pri- 
vate airports adequately serving the 
same areas and types of aviation, and 
to state as the views of Congress that 
publicly-owned airports should as soon 


as possible be put on a self-sustaining 































ENGINEERING AND ERECTION INNOVATIONS feature new low-cost, all-steel individual 
hangars designed by George R. Clay and Universal Corp., of Dallas. Plane is turned 
into hangar by swinging tai! around (upper drawing). Pre-formed steel angle sections 
assure accurate foundation, and ingenious mechanical joints and fastenings simplify 
erection of entire structure. Doors are of inexpensive sliding type, and roof is supported 
by trusses resembling airplane ribs. Mass production for nationwide distribution is 


being readied. 





| SALES can be a profitable department 
if care and thought is given to the project. Here 
are a few suggestions: 


First, a reasonably complete stock of instruments, 
motor and plane parts and cock-pit “extras” should 
be purchased. Arranged in bins and indexed to a 
master catalog, any part can be quickly located. 
Provide a catalog (manufacturer’s releases) for your 
customers so they can make selections at leisure. 
Display profitable items on counters and offer de- 
scriptive literature free (furnished by manufac- 


te 7 
H OW S k y g ara g es turers). Aside from stock purchases, a counter and 


a few bins or shelves need be your only expense. 


can increase p r of | ts The Air-Safe Instrument Company is anxious to 


co-operate to make your parts business a success. 
You will find Air-Safe Instruments are both money- 


LL accessory sales makers and good-will builders, for they are quality 





eke 
—\ _ Ss AIRSAFE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


DIVISION JARVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
924 Thompson Avenue, Glendale 1, California 


JUNE, 1945 


instruments sold with a guarantee. May we suggest 
you write for our catalog and price structure for 
post-war dealers? We think you will find it inter- 
esting. 
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Aviation’s Largest Stockroom... 


Kighteen years experience as the aircraft industry s dependable “general 
store” for off-the-shelf standard supplies and equipment . . . plus warborn 
knowledge and facilities for the production of specialty accessories of our 
own design and engineering . . . make Air Associates the logical supply source 
for meeting the current and future needs of private, commercial and military 
aviation... Today, with four strategically located offices and warehouses, 
efficiently staffed and adequately stocked with thousands of items, from cotter 
pins to intricate test stand apparatus—remember . . . no order is too small or 


Loo large to get prompt attention at proper prices! 


* Z a a ’ >) ™~/ - - 
A R Assoc IATES, ine. 
rETERBORO, N. J.... BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES... 
ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 

SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TOT"! INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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From a large, modern manufacturing center soon to rise on a 600-acre tract near Dallas, Luscombe will send thousands of all-metal 
Silvaire’s throughout the world. Here are prewar Silvaires on an airport near Trenton, N. J., where Luscombe is now headquartered. 


HE Luscombe Airplane Cor- 
poration, eminently success 
prewal 


fu manufacture) in the 
personal aircraft field, will build a 
plant in Texas Located near Gar 
land. seven miles northeast of Dallas, 


fac itv promises to be one of the 


he 
outstanding industrial plants in the 
Southwest, adding new significance 
and prestige to an area which definite 
y will emerge from the war a new 


and productive industrial empire. The 


airplane and air transportation will be 
maior element n the progress of that 
empire 

Luscombe’s de build a plant 
n Texas came only after long and 
thorough study and research The 
controlling factors in such a decision, 
too numerous to enumerate here, point 
o the inescapable fact that it’s sim 
ply a matter of sound business 
there’s no chance or wishful thinking 
involved. Market, labor, associated in 
dustries, utilities, geographical loca 
on, weather—these are just a few of 
the ingredients that combine to make 
for ideal aircraft manufacturing con 
ditions 


The lightplane industry and the as 
already estab- 
lished in Southwestern aviation join 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT sincerely and 


welcoming Luscombe _ to 


sociated enterprise 


cordially 
Texas soil. So that the aviation peo- 
ple of the Southwest might know more 
about our new neighbor, the following 
pages have been given over to specific 
historical, descriptive material of the 
Luscombe Company and the men who 
together with 


guide its destinies, 
something about future plans and pol 
cies. The Editors are proud to dedi- 


; ] 


cate this special section to the ploneer- 
ing spirit that has made the name 
Luscombe synonymous with aviation 
progress down through the years 

The story of Luscombe is the his 
tory of the development of the first 
quantity-produced all-metal lightplane 


for tne personal ownel 


Welcome, Luscombe 


Pioneer in all-metal lightplanes, Luscombe brings to 

Texas a colorful record of success. Famous Silvaires 

will flow from its new plant as soon as Luscombe’s 
vital war tasks are completed. 


It is a typical American story, in- 
volving a break away from conven- 
tional manufacturing practices, the 
pioneering of new methods, the de- 
velopment of a number of models be- 
fore the most popular product—the 
Silvaire line of airplanes—made its 
bow, the acceptance of the Silvaire as 
one of the most widely used of all per- 
sonal planes, and then the evolution 
of the manufacturing facilities into 
one of the basic production units for 
the fabrication of vital all-metal mili- 
tary aircraft components. 

The Silvaire will always be remem- 
bered as the first all-metal lightplane 
in the world to be manufactured in 
quantity. Though none has been built 
since early in 1942 because of the fac- 
tory’s 100 per cent conversion to wat 
production, the Silvaire’s all-metal de- 
sign and construction characteristics 
still make it an advanced type of plane 
in the personal aircraft field. And the 
Silvaire line is at the forefront of air- 
craft projected for the new era of 
personal flying that will come in the 
postwar world. 


Phantom Pointed the Way 

The story starts in Kansas City in 
1934 where a group that had been 
associated with the old Monocoupe 
company became convinced that the 
heretofore standard practice of utiliz- 
ing spruce, glue and welded tubing 
for the manufacture of civil aircraft 
was long outmoded and that no real 
forward step in manufacturing or pro- 
duction methods as applied to low-cost 
aircraft had been taken for some 10 
or 15 years, 


Their purpose was to create and de- 
velop planes that were all-metal, ex- 
cept for fabric wing covering. These 
planes would be assembled from die- 
cut, machine-made metal parts, the 
parts being standardized and exten- 
sively interchangeable. Such methods 
would produce aircraft readily adapta- 
ble to straight-line mass production. 
They visualized manufacturing and de- 
sign features that had been used only 
sparingly in the production of military 
and high-cost commercial transport 
types up to that time. 

The first airplane to be brought out 
in accordance with the foregoing 
thoughts was a two-place high wing 
monoplane powered by a Warner radi- 
al engine of 145 horsepower. Known 
as the Phantom, it was a high per- 
formance ship that was popular with 
many owners. The experience gained 
with this aircraft encouraged the 
group to continue developing their all- 
metal construction ideas. 

In 1936 the group moved its activi- 
ties to Trenton where facilities at the 
Mercer County Airport had been made 
available. Development work was 
stepped up. Out of it came the so- 
called “90,” a refined and smaller ver- 
sion of the Phantom. It was powered 
by the Warner radial engine of ninety 
horsepower. 

This plane appeared in 1937. Though 
popular it was not considered by the 
company as the type of plane that 
would be bought in sufficient volume 
to permit full utilization of the volume 
production features of the company’s 
design. 

The next model projected was to be 
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Leopold H. P. Klotz, President 





still smaller than the “90.” It was in 
the increasingly popular lightplane 
class but was designed primarily as a 
private owner’s plane and not merely 
as a trainer, though a great many of 
them have been so used and with out 
standing success, 


Luscombe “8” Rings Bell 

Frederick J. Knack, now vice presi- 
dent of the company in charge of en- 
gineering, was brought into the com- 
pany to engineer the first of what was 
to become the Silvaire line. Known as 
the “8,” the first lightplane model 
went into production in the late sum- 
mer of 1938. This first airplane of this 
series is still in active service afte) 
years of the most demanding types 
of operation 

The “8” rang the bell at once. It was, 
of course, made entirely of metal, ex 
cept for fabric wing covering. The 
two seats were located side by side 
Its high-wing design provided a wide 
range of visibility. It was economical 
to operate. It stood up under rugged 
service conditions. This made for low 
maintenance costs and gave the plane 
the advantage of a high resale value. 
The stout cabin construction was an 
attractive feature. The airplane flew 
nicely, was stable and had no bad 
habits. Its exceptional performance 
enabled it to establish several speed 
records. A fifty horsepower air-cooled 
engine was installed, 


First Moving Production Line 

3ecause of the demand for the “8” 
it was possible to begin taking ad- 
vantage of the volume production po- 
tentialities of the Luscombe all-metal 
design. Early in 1939 Luscombe started 
a moving production line for light air- 
craft. This covered the whole assembly 
from the beginning of the fuselage on 
This is believed to have been the first 
of its kind in the United States. 

Pre-drilling and pre-punching of the 
metal elements that go into the ship 
made for fast and accurate assembly 
at the plant. These also became im 
portant in practical use of the air- 
craft. Where a part was so severely 
damaged in the field that it could not 
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Knack Riegel Booth Cunningham 


Key men on the Luscombe staff headed by President Leopold H. P. Klotz are Frederick 
John Knack, engineering vice president; Clarence L. Riegel, treasurer; Harold H. Booth 
advertising and sales promotion manager, and James Cunningham, factory superintendent 








LUSCOMBE LOOKS AHEAD 


By LEOPOLD H. P. KLOTZ 


President, Luscombe Airplane Corporation 


OSTWAR civil aviation will offer opportunities to correct 

P many mistakes that were common in the prewar days. One 

of the most serious of these errors was failure at times to co-operate 

in matters of general, non-competitive concern to all engaged in civil 

aircraft manufacture. A new approach to common problems is so im- 

portant that it can be vital to the economic welfare of the companie 
involved. 

We in aviation have always been intense individualists. We have 

gloried in that fact and it has been responsible for much achievement 

However, at this stage of the game this individualism can be carried 


too far. Competition is the essence of our business life and 


; 


hat should 
continue unimpaired. On the other hand we should not allow individualisn 
to become mere self-concern or permit competition to preclude the mutual 
benefits to be derived from co-operative action on common problems 
Co-operation does not, of course, mean collusion. Co-operation does 
mean a mature approach to mutual problems in which “two heads are al 


; 


ways better than one,” so to speak 


Big Tasks Ahead 

During the war the personal aircraft manufacturers have come a long 
way from the old cut-throat competition that always prevented really 
effective concerted action for mutual benefits. Excellent results have 
come from the work of the Personal Aircraft Council of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Aviation Trades Association and 
other aviation groups. Through them and similar groups outstanding 
achievements have been scored in the fields of regulations, legislation, 
the development of aircraft landing facilities and the like. An entirely 
new chapter in relations between civil aircraft manufacturers has beet 
e effective work 


+ 


written, it should spur us on to even m 
The danger is that as war production demands are lessened and compet 
tion develops we may experience a throw-back to highly individualisti 
attitudes that make desirable co-operation well-nigh impossible. Too often 
such cut-throat competition backfires so that the only throats cut are 

those of the perpetrators themselves 
Obviously this sort of thing would not get us anywhere. Non-scheduled 


’ 
) 


civil aviation will always have a vast amount of selling to do on 
of itself. We need to help the public to become thoroughly aware of the 
significance of the personal plane. We need to educate legislative and 
administrative groups to the points of view of non-scheduled aviation 
These objectives can only be achieved by co-operative effort. Togethe: 


the non-scheduled interests can make notable contributions; as single 


units they can go only so far 


; 


It is in order, therefore, to express the hope that all concerned with 


non-scheduled civil aviation will take great pains to cultivate and pre 
serve the spirit of co-operation as well as the highly desirable competitive 
spirit. We must remember that only as we learn to play as a team while 


competing for the desired positions on that team as pitcher, catcher, first 
on to achieve its logical place in ow 


baseman, etc., can we help avia 
national life. * * * 
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LUSCOMBE! 


;LATION 





TEAM! 
THE SOUTHWEST 
rR -OF 

MEMBE 


THE NEWES! 


Bombers, fighters, trainers, transports, personal 
planes—they’re all rolling off the production lines of the 
Southwest’s great aviation team. We cordially welcome 
Luscombe as a valuable addition to the team of North Amer- 
ican, Consolidated- Vultee, Douglas, Spartan, Lockheed, 
Globe, Johnson, Continental, Southern Aircraft and the 
many contractors and sub-contractors who are contributing 
to make the Southwest America’s greatest aviation center. 
Today the engineering, die-making, heat-treating and sheet 
metal production facilities of Guiberson are helping to main- 
tain the leadership of this great team. 






GIBERSON) 


Producers of Oil Tools 
Light-Weight Air-Cooled 
Diesel Engines, Aircraft 
Parts and Heating Units 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LUSCOMBE’S POSTWAR PLANS 


| USCOMBE continues to be devoted to full-out production of 


all-metal precision com pone nis for military aircratt and at 


the present tir is the largest backlog of unfilled orders in its history. 
It will continue to devote its all-metal manufacturing skill, experience and 
facilities to war production as long os the Armed Forces require, and at 
no time has it even considered easing off on these war responsibilities in 
rder to launch a | aircraft manufacturing program. 

This means that with the lifting of WPB restrictions affecting civil 
aircraft production, the company will engage in that field only as. man 
ower, materials and milar situations permit. As previously announced, 
mpany plans to make available as its first postwar airplane a highly 
fined f famous all-metal Silvaire—a two-place, high wins 
mono plan 7 l by an aircooled engine of seventy-five or more hors 


Large Output Expected 


1 protot ft blane has been completed and a limited number is 
ex] ted to be available to release to dealers and distributors about the 
middl f fhe summer Thy present outlook is that additional civil pro 
luction may be under way in the fall. No estimate can be given now as 
fo | cau of many unknown factors—such as the cost of materials, 
upplied parts, et It is thr company’s police ¥. however, to make thi price 
of the Silvaires as low as possible consistent with quality in construction 
und a ni 1 large factor in price determination will be the volume 


at which Silvaires are produced. And it should be remembered that the air 


plane was built of metal and was designed with mass production specifically 
if nstituted a substantial proportion of all light aircraft 
manufactured fore the war and it is ¢ v pe ted that this proportion will 


nereased when full civilian production is resumed. 











be repaired locally, the factory would 
ship a duplicate ordered by number 
which could be fitted quickly and easily 
into place without requiring skilled 
labor. Pre-forming, pre-drilling and 
pre-punching of metal elements also 
simplified manufacture and mainte- 
nance. Incidentally, these practices 
pioneered by Luscombe later became 
invaluable methods in the great mass 
production drives of the combat plane 
manufacturers under the exigencies 
of the war. 

In 1939 the company set about edu- 























cating aircraft servicing concerns 
throughout the country to understand 
the simplicity and proper methods of 
making field repairs to light metal 
aircraft. This was done through a spe- 
cially prepared manual which made its 
appearance in a day when such edu- 
cational devices were rare. The pro- 
gram received wide commendation. 





Transition to Quantity 

The most substantial progress in 
the development of the company into 
a volume manufacturer of all-metal 
lightplanes can be dated from 1938 
when Leopold H. P. Klotz, now presi- 
dent of the company, became inter- 
ested in its affairs. He was attracted 
to Luscombe in the first place by the 
volume production’ possibilities  in- 
herent in the all-metal design of the 
Silvaire. Under his direction volume 





production potentialities of the design 
were realized 
One fundamental change was the 











LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


To the new Luscombe Airplane Corporation plant at Dallas we 
extend a real Western welcome. With Luscombe and other air- 
craft manufacturers, we share a profound faith in a bright future 


for the Southwestern aircraft industry. 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of the Swift 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Chant your FUTURE 
NOW WITH Luscombe 


1, is with pride that we welcome 





the Luscombe Aircraft Corporation 
whom we serve to the heart of the great 
Southwest where flying is a natural, 
where airfields are more plentiful, 
where pilots are most numerous. It is 
with pride that we point out to fliers 
of the Southwest whom we serve that 
the more comfortable, faster, all-metal 
Silvaire by Luscombe will pace tomor- 
row’s flying world. Dealership con- 
tracts are now open in Texas and 
Oklahoma. For full information, wire 
or phone... 


my 


on Bay * a * 


2206 SOUTH HARWOOD *¢ DALLAS 1, TEXAS —@ PHONE Horwood-1330 
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Luscombe's famous 
Silvaire was the first 
all-metal lightplane to 
reach quantity pro- 
duction before the 
war. This two-place 
model is powered 

| by a 75-hp. Continen- 
tal engine. At left is 
the excellent Luscombe 
instrument panel. Just 
before the war halted 
commercial aircraft 
production, Luscombe 
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evregat tude if the Lus Machines were added. Large presses 
be § f Ac autics from the for forming the metal were acquired 
aircraft inufacturing yperations [he shop force grew from a handful 
Advanced stude id worked in the n 1937 to more than 500 in 1940, just 
tructing irts and skilled before civil aircraft building was 

\ ers had been employed in the stopped by the war. The output in- 
ater stages of fa atior creased so that at the stopping point 


é a nbination had four aircraft were being turned out 
i ts good | lespite the fact it each day and the company was rapidly 
e used wh eal produ nearing a production rate of 2,000 air 

‘ tarted. Mar f e students craft per yea) 
é é etal fabrication Well before war broke out the com- 
é e! at enabled them to gain pany had developed a completely in 
j ul it Luscombe and tegrated shop for metal fabrication, 
her leading aircraft concerns neluding tool making, machine shop 





INC. 


Welcomes Luscombe to the rapidly growing South- 


western aviation family! 


' . : . . 

: rhe men and women of Air Associates’ Dallas branch extend cor- 
' . - ° . . 

; dial greetings to The Luscombe Airplane Corporation on occasion 
; of its newly acquired Texas facility. 


Ain ASssociraTES. INC. 


Love Field Dallas, Texas 











was producing nearly 2,000 Silvaires annually. After the war its volume will be increased 


and sheet metal working equipment, 
so that it was able to swing into wa) 
production without delay when the 
need arose. 


Silvaire Makes History 

The Silvaire was brought out in 
1940. This was a de luxe model inco1 
porating many refinements over the 
“8” and its successors. An industrial 
designer worked out the cabin as 
rangement and appointments and the 
styling of both the inside and outside 
of the ship. The Silvaire not only was 
a comfortable, good performing ai: 
plane. It was most pleasing to look 
at. It was recognized as the most at 
tractive appearing of all the light 
planes and was a leading exponent in 
aviation of styling—a sales facto 
that had long been recognized in the 
automobile field. 

Engines of sixty-five and seventy- 
five horsepower were installed as de- 
mand for them developed. The Silvaire 
is powered by a seventy-five horse- 
power engine with horizontally op- 
posed air-cooled cylinders. One of the 
first new postwar models will have 
still higher horsepower—eighty-five 
with correspondingly increased per- 
formance. 

Luscombe airplanes early developed 
web feet for the benefit of pilots with 
water in their blood. The combination 
of the all-metal planes with metal 
floats also made striking appearing 
aircraft. Silvaire seaplanes appeared 
at all centers of water flying; several 
of them made an especially interest- 
ing record in pre-Royal Air Force 
training in Bermuda. 

While the Silvaire line was designed 
primarily as a private owner’s plane, 
it was used with great success by 
many fixed-base operators and schools 











Howdy, Neighbor! * « « The Southwest’s major supplier of basic aviation ma- 


terial and equipment takes this opportunity to welcome a new neighbor — The Luscombe Airplane 


Corporation — on occasion of its new operation in Texas. 





THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


523 SO. ROBINSON 
Oklahoma City, Okla. WICHITA, KANSAS 





FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Kansas City, Kansas 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 






















Dallas Gauke 
Believe tu “Abviatiou 
* 


Dallas, because of its location, climate 














and labor conditions, is a logical center 





for aviation. Dallas banks, therefore, wel- 
come new plants like Luscombe to Dallas 
...and offer to them and all others in the 


aviation industry their fullest cooperation. 





Dalla Clearing House pbssociatiou 


COMPRISING 

First National Bank in Dallas The National Bank of Commerce 
Dallas National Bank Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
Republic National Bank of Dallas The Liberty State Bank 
Texas Bank & Trust Company of Dallas Grand Avenue State Bank | 
The Hillcrest State Bank Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Company 
The Dallas Morris Plan Bank Highland Park State Bank 

Lakewood State Bank of Dallas 
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! flight training , numbe 

















‘ i eda i anda otnel 


participating in the CAA-War 


Y rmance And the have had none 


‘mn cause 


Ira ny oe! t royvran ised fleet 

ol Siivaire will excellent results 

They did notable Vol n sections ; 

the intr) vhere high altitudes 

isually seriously affected lightplane 
4 


combat aircraft elements. However, 
a number of Silvaires were used by 
the military for liaison and ligh 
cargo work and even under the most 
rugged conditions performed notable 
service, 

Because of its skill and experience 
n metal fabrication, Luscombe was 
called upon early in the war effort to 
devote its talents and facilities to the 


At the present time there are about 
1,300 employes. In addition to the 
expanded original plant at Mercer Air- 
port, there are two branch plants in 
operation in Trenton. 

Because of the need for additional 
facilities a small factory was leased 

Dallas in the fall of 1944. Still look 
ing to the future, Luscombe early in 
1945 acquired about 600 acres of land 

















extreme at nditions manufacture of various aircraft parts : ¢ Dall 
l ' ‘ ow lles -ast ) ) 
Silvaires were used a n Civil Ain It has achieved an outstanding record a few miles northeast of Dallas on 
Pati vork, including the now f n this work and continues to operate which to erect a model manufacturing 
and invaluable astal patr« full blast in the production of pre- and servicing center. The first building 
‘ ‘ ‘ were adopted cision all-metal parts for our combat to go up will be a steel hangar with 
the military for liaison and artillery and military transport aircraft. 28,000 square feet of floor space in 
vol ! ime ecause of Mr. Klotz, who had been named vice which machines will be installed as 
he tica eta ation in the early president of the company in 1939, be rapidly as possible. This site will be 
la f the war a the great need came treasurer in the summer of 1944 developed into one of the most modern 
e company’s experience and fa and in Decem|! 1944 was elected and complete manufacturing and serv- 
é M nanula ire of vital president icing plants in the country 
UST a always works out that this country ments needed in the assembly of combat and military trans- 
‘ y ‘ 
- ‘ the nan of the hour when he is port aircraft. 
needed » the aircra lustry was available to plug the Besides prime contracts for the U. S. Navy, extensive 
‘ ‘ P oll ws > vife S T . 
j ea vher e great of all wars engulfed u Navy and Army subcontracts have been undertaken fo: 
he e Airplane Corporation is just one example the following prime contractors: Grumman Aircraft En- 
v the varied and scattered units that made up ou gineering Corporation; Eastern Aircraft, Trenton Divi- 
’ ‘ art industt aved the day sion; Chance-Vought Aircraft; Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 
‘ on 4 ‘ P +} ; _ . al . a" » " 
i Luscombe fitte le war production picture especial poration; Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Glenn | Marti! 
‘ ve ecause, W e this was in large part an air war, Company and others. 
)was aw f ti Luscombe has a long tradition , 
ee ee o— ' ~ig lea War production, which has been increasing steadily, in 
etal desig ind etal fabrication. It had accumulate ; Pe a : 
cludes sheet metal engine cowlings, bomb bay doors, flaps, 
netal handling fa tie Its personnel was experienced - : 
} Its ] to fal ailerons, ammunition feed chutes, ammunition boxes, rud- 
I ‘ \ ts logical mission Was to tabi 
i : , 2 ¢ f a der assemblies, carburetor intake assemblies, instrument 
t ponent I ! tary aircratt ) various types, . . 
. wee ' : , -excal ; vy panels, fuel tanks, ladder assemblies, electrical equipment 
nponents that required the precision and facilities Lus ae le 
‘ San for engine mounts, metal seats, and a variety of machined 
} ymbe could supply, and it has fulfilled that mission with .. 7 < Set ; etn 
parts. The company has produced approximately a quarte) 
i of a million of one medium sized product alone. 
Luscombe war production has been stepped up consider- 
: ably in the last six months. Military products turned out 
Luscombe Parts in Famous War Planes 7! ee 
during the first four months of this year were valued at 
The uN eceived its first war order in January, $2,637,509, more than double the $1,205,426 worth of com- 
‘ 1941. TI yntracting assignment lead quickly to others ponents in the same period a year ago. At the present time 
‘ e ea 194 é ympany has been devoted 100 the company has the largest backlog of unfilled orders in 
' ye ent the manufacture of all-metal precision ele its history * * * 
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Do you know what an attractive and profitable item 
this log book line is? 


Do you know how many of these famous logs your friends 
and competitors are selling? 


Put yourself in line to make these nice profits for your- 
self right now. 


We are taking orders now for the famous AP-3 pilot logs, 
for delivery in July, with your name on the flyleaf. Our 
name isn’t anywhere in the book. It’s your book! 


Special prices in lots of 100—300—500—and 1,000 books. 
(With your name on the flyleaf.) 


“Off-the-shelf”’ service in any quantity and at profitable 
prices at all times. 


SUPPLY DIVISION, INC. 
Robertson, Missouri 


Tell me all about the Aero-products line of log books right away! 
Particularly about the AP-3 log with my own company name on the 
flyleaf, and at special prices. 


FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


YOUR NAME 





YOUR TITLE 
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BY BILL GREEN 











No telling where flying will lead you. . . . Through with airplanes, 
Harry Hammill took on a circus — with all the acts, ballyhoo and a 
train... . lt works, too. . . . Hot military planes pose problems for 


postwar pilots and builders. 


From Airplanes to Animals yn landing at Fort Worth, he still had 


HE ¢ the happiest yn his spats and his derby hat, and it 
| | ‘ he } ~ 7 . . . 
sree = eis: cei took years for him to live down the 


mpression he created landing in an 


n i M I ! . hg : 
' :, ; wanted to be open cockpit job with a derby hat 
) ‘ it | t I ve t ar i spats 
ines ; treet " ictors or tra The first time we ever met Harry 
’ lealt wit Hammill, he was selling Beechcraft 
‘ , ‘ r¢ re iirplanes We understand that he 
; ( ld more of them and had more sat 
‘ ev ( ed stomers than almost anybody 
, ; here We bought a couple of 
; ad ded iirplanes off of Harry but got even 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ethine thh \ hin yy trading him a 38-foot 
i i i ( at, for w h we had no use 
The ’ tstanding est ind w h no two people could afford 
; Ha Ha to owl At the beginning of the war, 
Harry Han a 4 ng Harry expanded the little flying school 
W Warla it Wa (scarcely more than a club) which he 
\Texa In 19 1 arn yperated at Austin, and built quite an 
. , irse. and elaborate school at Coleman, Texas. 
eft 7 . Cana . , . vy sto? We have seen this establishment and, 
| + W Texa S e it y at the height of its government con 
Harry , ng-handl tracts, it was one of the outstanding 
arwen ols in the country. In 1943, some 
;, + 2 1t and spa 1 et off a pocket of gas in the 
\) +t D , basement of Harry’s office and blew 
a number of people, injuring Harry 
ana reti seriously For a long time, it 
al S rT, “ee vas thought that he might never walk 
é, | vail However, we saw him in the 
W ‘ Ties} é ner day and he wa get 
, i ve we alt ugh is £ 
‘ ‘ t 
ea une Late in 1943, Harry sold ou 
) r yr unable I I 


Here's Harry Hamm 





when he was tops n 

the airplane business ¥ 4 
t's been said he sold ey 

enough Beechcrafts t 

keep the factory 

business Recovering 


from = serious niu 






received when his f 
fice blew up, Harry 
left aviation for show 
business, and his count 
ess friends will be glad 
to know he's going 
great guns with 
his circus 

































fact, to get around at all very satis- 
factorily, and sat around for quite 
awhile thinking he had retired. But 
you can’t keep an old hoss from going 
to the races and the next thing we 
heard, Harry had purchased and was 
operating a 3-ring circus, believe it 
or not. Yes, sir, a genuine, 3-ring 
animal show. About a month ago, we 
heard that Harry’s circus (known a 
Austin Bros. Circus) was playing some 
of the towns in Oklahoma and Kan 
sas, so we caught the show at Vinita 
We found Harry right at the front 
gate watching the ticket seller with 
an eagle eye, and throughout the per 
formance and afterwards about all we 
saw Harry doing was looking after 
the money. 


He immediately invited us in to see 
everything, including the sideshows. 
As circuses go, it was a pretty inter 
esting evening. Harry believes every 
thing his ballyhooers say and I called 
him on some fantastic statements 
made about some of his rodeo per- 
formers, but he instantly assured me 
that it was all true and they were 
some of the world’s best However, 
he admitted that some of the contor 
tions of his clowns were a little on 








the smelly side. 
After the show, we went down to 
see the circus train and Harry’s pi 





vate car. There are a lot of things 
we can’t talk about very well and a 























































THE HBR-4 RECEIVER 


A little beauty at a price you can't afford to pass up. Covers entire 
beacon band — 200 to 400 KC; four latest type low current drain 
tubes for longer battery life; new permeability tuned coils give 
greater sensitivity and distance; built in noise elimination makes 
shielding unnecessary in most cases; lightweight; easily installed 

only one wire to connect; can be used with loop direction 


finder; two headphone outlets. $39 50 


Complete less batteries and headphone 


fos HEATH LOOP 
DIRECTION FINDER 


Now available with latest Heath improve 
ments — new positive stop — new eye level 
easy reading dial. For all current model 
Heath receivers and many other makes. 
Eliminates guesswork in navigation. Fly 
anywhere with a Heath Direction Finding 
Loop and know where you are 


Cc ] rith lead d 
ae wit ead-in ready $39 50 





HEATH HT-4 
TRANSMITTER 


Six watt output; visual output indicator; 
power supply relay allowing use of both 
receiver and transmitter from same power 
supply; antenna relay allowing use of same 
antenna for both receiver and transmitter; 
two frequencies 3105 and one optional; 
operates from fixed or trailing antenna; only 
13 pounds complete. Complete with tubes, 


3105 crystal, and best quality 
American microphone $69.50 


$60.00 





Six or Twelve Volt Power Supply 


HEATH PLEXIGLAS 
ANTENNA REEL 


A Heath plastic development. Made of 
Plexiglas an attractive part of any radio 
installation. Simple ratchet stop and release 
allows wire to be let out freely to any 
desired distance and stay put. Easy operat- 
ing knob turns on large radius for quick 


~ easy rewinding. $ 10.00 


Reel only 





HEATH 
RANGE FILTER 


The first popular-priced range filter that 
can be installed quickly on any aircraft 
receiver. Enables every flyer to hear 
weather broadcasts without annoying 


range beat. Weighs less 
than 2 ozs. Complete $10.00 


HEATH RADIO ACCESSORIES 





Fixed Antenna Kit $ 5.00 
Antenna Wire (Flexible) per ft .10 
Antenna Sock (Rubber) 1.00 
“American” Microphones, each 16.50 
Heavy-duty Battery (External 3.00 
Headphones for Heath Receiver 5.00 
Batteries for Heath MA4 and MA4A 2.55 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE TO ESTABLISHED OPERATORS. 


Distributed by 


Cuil out 
ieW.B.MATTHEWS COMPAN it aon i 
Hircraft Dviior _——©«», ea Is 


| 
| 
Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mail Address . 
Showroom 
Flightex Fabric . . Titanine Dope 
Goodrich Tires . . . Plomb Tools 
Exide Batteries . . Pilot Supplies 
Champion Spark Plugs 


201 E. Grayson St., San Antonio, Texas 
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lot more beyond our descriptive abil 
ty We simply pass on to you that 
there is a lot of big business in ci 
ises and that although their perform- 
ances have changed but little, they 
have become fairly technical. For ex 


ample, there are all kinds of electric 


light plants and other electrical de 


vices, caterpillar tractors, ete. (How 
ever, Harry says his two elephants 
till push more trucks out of the mud 
than his cats will.) The train is a 
pretty interesting deal, with Harry’s 
private car on the tail end and some 
four sleeping cars for the performers, 
a snack-and-lounge car known as the 
privilege car, then about five freight 
ars which carry all the wagons and 
tner equipment 

Harry enjoys seeing his old friends 
and we take the liberty of suggesting 
that any person who knows Harry 
avail himself of any opportunity to 
see the show when it is anywhere 
neal Be sure to see the train, as 
that can be more interesting than the 
actual performance. Harry will show 
uu a lot of things that can’t be han 
dled in print \t least not by yours 
ruly 

We were amazed at the transition 
between Harry Hammill, the pilot and 
flying school operator, and Harry 
Hammill, the showman. Of course, we 
never saw Harry when he wasn’t in 
the frame of mind to get and count 
his money, but it was obvious that his 
main interest in the circus has devel- 


oped into the money-making phase 
Everywhere we looked, we saw people 
bringing little batches of cash into 
Harry and checking up with thei 


ticket stubs. Harry says he isn’t do 
ing very much better than he did in 
the aviation business, but he is having 


a damned sight more fun. We hope 
this doesn’t put any ideas into any of 


our readers’ mind 





LET US KNOW! 


lf your subscriber copy fails to 
arrive or reaches you in poor con- 
dition, please advise us promptly so 
that we can take steps to correct 
the situation. Address 


Subscriber Service 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Dalias |, Texas 











Military Pilots and Reconversion 


Being taxpayers, we have been con 
iderably impressed both on the good 
and the bad side after having in- 
spected several military aircraft re- 
cently 

It is amazing how little has been 
spent on some of the military aircraft 
for crew comfort and how much has 
been spent for crew safety 

The several airplanes’ inspected 
were made by different plants and fo: 
different purposes, but were all sim 
ilar in that the open space is ex 
tremely hard to get into, hard to 
move about in, and there are all sorts 
of sharp corners, sharp edges and 
knuckle busters of one kind or an 
other. Test pilots at one factory ex- 
hibit torn clothing and skinned knuck- 
les 

Getting into these airplanes is like 
people used to remark about two or 
three airplanes that I once flew: “You 
don’t get in them, you put them on.” 

The gadgets really fly, though, and 
it is amazingly thrilling to a person 
who has not been accustomed to the 








FIRST INTERIOR PHOTO OF C-97, Boeing's cargo version of the B-29, shows | '/2-ton 
Army truck occupying just a “small amount” of space inside the two-deck transport. It's 
on the “upstairs” level—two such trucks can be carried “downstairs on the lower deck. 
A large ramp facilitates loading from the rear, beneath the fuselage. Note monorail 


system in ceiling, folded bench seats on side, unobstructed floor. 
(Boeing Photo.) 





4,000 horses or so. Some of these 
airplanes have twice as good single- 
engine performance as any private 
type airplane ever had nose-down on 
one engine wide open. Of course, the 
engines are bigger but so are the 
weight, air friction, etc. 

When you take off in an airplane 
with 4,000 horsepower, all of them 
neighing and braying wildly, it seems 
very much as though things are wrong 
and the whole airplane is coming 
apart. Once in the air, if it is the 
least bit gusty, you see the wings 
flapping in such a way as would cause 
you to jump out of your own civilian 
airplane if the same thing should 
happen. For a minute or two, there 
are all kinds of pops, bangs, rattles 
and whistling noises as the gear folds 
up and the props get slowed down and 
you level off. 


We run a manufacturing plant in 
which some 400 different products are 
manufactured. It covers a city block 
and has a good many hundred differ- 
ent kinds of machines and apparatus 
and we don’t believe the whole plant 
has as many different devices or 
switches, or controls, or other gadgets, 
as there are in these airplanes. They 
don’t have one direction finder, they 
have three or four. They don’t have 
one set of instruments, they have two 
or more. The average private air- 
plane is designed to have lots of bag- 
gage room and as big a cockpit as 
possible. The average military air- 
craft is designed to hold the equip 
ment, instruments and armament de- 
sired, and in a few cases we think 
they must have considered flying them 
by radio and they squeezed the pilot 
in as an afterthought. 


The implication of several million 
people coming back from the war hav- 
ing had experience as pilots, engineers, 
or crew members on these combat air- 
craft may well be pondered. Undoubt- 
edly, most of the military aircraft 
have engendered a tremendous confi- 
dence in the minds of most of the peo- 
ple who have had to do with them and 
that kind of horsepower, perform- 
ance, equipment, etc., is not going to 
be possible in any light aircraft they 
can afford. What is going to be the 
plight of manufacturers forced to con- 
sider these expert pilots as a tremen- 
dous customer pool? Certainly they 
will desire a different reconciliation 
of not enough horsepower, not enough 
performance, not enough useful load, 
not enough range, etc., all of which 
are the bugaboos of private plane 
manufacturers. 


It would be our guess that most 
of these people couldn’t be satisfied 
with the average airport puddle 
jumper, and perhaps they wouldn’t be 
able to purchase anything much bet- 
ter unless someone is willing to mass- 
produce airplanes, taking it on the 
chin for his tooling and engineering 
costs until the price can be lowered 
through increased efficiency. 


* * * 
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Tumbling lazily out of yawning bomb bays, ton upon ton of 
explosives rain into the heart of the Japanese empire. 
Unlike an earthquake, this destruction is pin-pointed where 


it will do the most harm. Unlike an earthquake, it keeps on 





day after day after day with increasing intensity. 

Today, up to 500 Boeing Superforts wing over Japan at 
one time. Tomorrow, according to General Arnold, this num- 
ber will be doubled, tripled, quadrupled. The Rising Sun will 
be blotted out once and for all by these deadly swarms. 


We are proud that CECO carburetors have met the rigid 


standards of perfection required of every part in the mighty CARBURETORS 
Wright engines on these B-29’s. We intend to keep on build- FUEL PUMPS 


ing them that way — in quantity. PROTEK-PLUGS 


Foxx: 


~~ 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION’ South meruses 


JUNE, 1945 
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AIR POWER 
Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


WO major factors were developed in the air wat 
against Japan last month. First was the climax 
1 by » 


the 20th Air Force in its incendiary blitzing of 


reacnes 

7 square miles of vital Japanese industrial facilities 
sek 1 Was a Japa ese move suicide air tactics against 
U. S. air, ground and Navy forces. 

Each of these factors carries serious implications and 

suld not be overlooked in any practical appraisal of 
Japan’s desperate positio 


SIRATEGIC BOMBING: Although high explosives were 


required to destroy German industry, incendiary bombs are 


proving extremely effective against Japanese industry 
Che 20th Air Force first experimented with the new M-69 
fire bombs on Tokyo on March 10, and by May 28, thirteen 
ncendiary bomb atta had been mounted on the cities of 
lokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka and Kobe. Excluding 
Yokohama, an estimate of destruction based on intelligence 
photographs licates, according to the 20th Air Force, 
the following urban areas destroyed: Tokyo 51.3 square 
miles, Nagoya 11.3 square miles, Kobe 3 square miles, 
Osaka &.1 square ‘ That is a total of 73.7 square miles. 
The incendiary m n against Yokohama on May 28, 
which was after the above figures were compiled, probably 
carried the total beyond seventy-six square miles, and the 
promise of additional missions in June indicate it will 
soon reach 100 square miles. In the period March 1-May 
}0, B-29’s have dropped approximately 58,000 tons of 
bombs on Japanese targets, the large majority on Tokyo, 
Nagoya, Osaka and Kobe. Since the first B-29 raid on 
Bangkok on June 5, 1944, B-29’s bombed the enemy on 125 


missions as of May 25. Eighty-eight of those carried the 
Superfortresses to the Japanese homeland. Tokyo was hit 
twenty-five times (six times in April alone), Kyushu tar 
gets (not specified) twenty-two and Nagoya fifteen 


Heavy incendiary attacks had as their specific targets, 
according to AAF records, the following Tokyo war fac 
tories: Tokyo Tool ¢ Tokyo Forging, Japan Steel Co., 


Harley-Davidson Motorcycle Co., Okegai Motor Co., Koku 


san Machinery Co., Kayaba Engineering Co., Japan Steel 
Bearing Co., OI Railroad Works, Japan Special Steel Co., 
Kokusan Electro: Co., Nippon Electric Co., Oki Electric 
o., Meidensha Electrical Equipment Co., and Tanaka 
Instrument Mfg. Co. Of these, the Oki Electric Co.’s Plant 
No. 1 was 50 per ce lestroyed, the Kokusan Electronics 


Specialty Co.’s Toshima Plant was 40 per cent destroyed, 
and the Okegai Motor Co.’s plant was 90 per cent destroyed. 

Nagoya targets named by the AAF included Mitsubishi 
Aircraft Works, Mitsubishi Aircraft Engine Plant, Atsuta 
actory of Nagoya Arsenal; Aichi Aircraft Works, Daido 
Electric Steel plant, Okuma Iron Works, Aichi Aircraft 


Works (Eitoku plant), Aichi Aircraft Works (Tsukij 
plant), Sumitomo Light Metals Co., and others 

The complete list of targets destroyed or seriously dam 
aged includes literally hundreds of industrial installations 
he AAF announced. In Tokyo’s fifty-one square miles of 
surned rubble countless industries perished. Tokyo, B-29 
leaders pointed out, is either finished or just about finished 
is a major source of Japanese war strength. 

The cost? Less than one B-29 was lost for each square 
nile of Tokyo burned to destruction. Two were lost on 
March 10, six on April 13-14, eleven on April 15, twelve 
on May 23-24 and nineteen on May 25-26, for a total of 
fifty During January 23-May 25, box scores maintained 
by this writer show sixty-six B-29’s lost to enemy action 
In the same period 212 enemy planes were shot down 


by B-29’s 
SUICIDE TACTICS: When first revealed last year, Japanese 


suicide air tar s were generally viewed as 


‘fanatical,” 
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“silly,” and such. But as the battle for Okinawa developed, 
Jap suicide pilots began taking a heavy toll. Nothing de- 
cisive was expected, but the effect could no longer be 


dismissed as “silly.” Navy fleet units as well as supply 
ships were being attacked with increasing fury. Although 
detailed scores were not immediately forthcoming, the 
home front heard appeals for shipyard workers to help 
clear Navy repair yards in this country which have been 
receiving fleet units damaged off Okinawa. 

Such suicide tactics are, above all, a certain sign of 
desperation on the part of the Japs. The cost in planes 





LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
April 26-May 25 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Europe Italy Russia* 
Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
Apr. 26 3 10 12 33 
Apr. 27 2 7 i 4\ 
Apr. 28 4 17 
Apr. 29 17 9 2 5 79 
Apr. 30 26 12 26 
May |! 13 I 2 3 10 
May 2 117 7 2 
May 3 rT i 57 
May 4 ! 1! I 14 
May 5 119 
May 6 _10 
TOTALS 187 5! 14 40 406 
Totals since 
Jan. | 5162 2491 348 1212 5379 


*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

With the above, daily scores on the air war in Europe were 
discontinued. German surrender was signed at Reims, France, 
on May 6, announced by the Associated Press on May 7, and 
V-E Day was proclaimed on May 8. 


Pacific Southwest Pacific China 
Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied 

Apr. 26 4 
Apr. 27 25 
Apr. 28 109 ! 
Apr. 29 95 1 2 | 
Apr. 30 2 I 
May | I I 
May 2 
May 3 22 7 
May 4 168 
May 5 21 3 7 
May 6 a I 2 
May 7 2 2 I 
May 8 2 
May 9 23 3 
May 10 , ! 2 
May I! 133 I 
May !2 12 2 
May 13 / 3 l 
May 14 | iw 12 
May 15 14 
May 16 2 5 I 
May |7 9 I 3 
May 18 14 
May !9 I I I 
May 20 26 2 
May 2! 30 2 3 
May 22 2 
May 23 2 
May 24 27 13 
May 25 166 sone < sees sees 
TOTALS 1107 41 13 2 13 23 
Totals since 
Jan. | 5346 256 1261 88 642 172 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: 5 enemy planes destroyed at loss of 17. 


Totals since Jan. 1, 143 enemy, 135 Allied. 

(NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are, therefore, subject to periodic adjustment 
Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are re- 
leased; others when action occurred.) 


LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR FOR 1944 — EUROPE: 9,907 
enemy, 8,467 Allied; ITALY: 4,048 enemy, 3,631 Allied; SOUTH- 
WEST PACIFIC: 3,612 enemy, 420 Allied; CHINA: 1,037 
enemy, 262 Allied; SOUTHEAST ASIA: 406 enemy, 253 Allied: 
PACIFIC: 5,279 enemy, 445 Allied; RUSSIA: 13,989 enemy. 
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OF TOMORROW 


TOUCH 


THE 


i rome ae a Ye ee 





THERE ARE NO SIDETRACKS IN THE SKY 


Cargo by the ton flies straight to its destination in the 
“Packet,” the Army Air Forces’ cargo carrier designed by 
Fairchild and built by Fairchild and North American 
\viation. 

Into the spacious hold of Fairchild’s “Packet” will go 
lethal loads of guns, tanks, paratroopers, ammunition 
and supplies—destination Japan. 

It is nicknamed the “flying boxcar” because of its 
cargo capacity—2,312 cubic feet of space—and its ability 
to carry up to nine tons at speeds which are still restricted 
information. Its maximum range, with conservative 
loads, is approximately 3,500 miles. 

Forty-two paratroopers with full equipment can be 
“delivered” through two rear jump doors, clear of any 


BUY U. S. WAR 
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BONDS 


obstruction. An ingenious device sends equipment para- 
chuting through special doors in the belly, simultaneous- 
ly with the paratrooper’s jump. 

The “‘Packet”’ is loaded with extreme ease. The floor 
of the fuselage is parallel to the ground and at standard 
truck floor height. Two 2100-horsepower engines impel 
its flight on wings that span more than 106 feet. Its 
overall length is more than 75 feet and its height 26 feet. 

With but minor changes, it will become an efficient 
and profitable carrier of cargo and passengers in peace- 
time, flying the main lines with never a wait on a siding. 

All metal in construction, this flying boxcar possesses 
characteristics inherent in all Fairchild products, “the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


AND STAMPS 


OS Fairchild Hircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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The 
WORLD'S WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


and defense 
anywhere in 


are 
the 


hemisphere and U. S. commerce 
affected by airport programs 


yrofoundly 


Mexican developments in this field are particularly significant 
s noteworthy, therefore, that 
‘ommunications and Public Works 


this year the Mexican Secre- 


is according priority to air 


ties for the rapid expansion of airlines 
P ° P 
Super Airport at Mexico City 

An outstanding example is Aeropuerto Central, near Mexico City 
With twice the area of New York’s La Guardia Field, this installation is 
endowed with five principal runways, with lengths ranging from 5,740 
to 8,200 feet, and 130 feet wide. 

The uncommon length of the runways does not necessarily mean that 
the sponsors are slating them for the biggest transports in existence 
They are mindful of the high altitudes above the sea level in those 
parts, and runway lengths increase with altitude 


nes to elaborate airport planning the neighbor to the South 


as attested by this terminal's modern accommodations fo 


yns. They are not all expected to arrive by automobile, so 


area has a capacity of 900 cars 


lomestic and international service, the Mexico City airport 
postwar trebling of air traffic. Its freight depots, complete 
toms, immigration, and health inspection quarters, res 


a post office, weather and radio stations, and 


being developed with this in view 


ate that the airport can handle hourly 1,000 passengers, 


venty-fou of baggage, and twenty tons of air express. Such 
yperations are be expedited by a dozen giant turntables. These swing 
iircraft about, minimizing delay in dispatching. Pedestrian movements 
vill be speeded up and kept free of confusion, thanks to a series of 

genious special ramps and platforms 

Begun ea n 1944, Aeropuerto Central is installing this year moder 
ife ul trol equipment, lighting system, control tower, illuminated 
‘ nes and a powerful projector which can determine flying ceilings 

Y e alrp 

\n even greater base, with nearly twenty miles of runways, has been 
projected for a site ten miles from the city of Guadalajara. When com- 
pleted in about two years, it will become Mexico’s “University of the 
Air” where civil and military pilots and technicians will be trained. It 
vill also be the home of all branches of Mexican military and civil aero- 
naucies 

Othe nmunities on main and secondary air routes are receiving 


the Secretariat of Communications. Intermediate 
being enlarged, new ones authorized. Emergency fields are 


g. Modern equipment is set up as fast as it can be procured, 
for safer day and night operation. 


Mexico’s commercial air routes totaled 37,592 miles as against 

n 1943. More than a score of authorizations were 
rs for experimental operations, with 
d others several thousand miles. 


issued 


some routes only a 


Guatemala Modernizing Regulations 


For the me in Guatemala’s history there is a Civil Aviation 
Club, reflecting the development of airdromes and other aspects of pri 
vate and commercial flying 

Landing strips will be developed on the property of club members 
throughout the country. Acquisition of training planes has been mapped 
suut. Other equipment is being sought for the ground school 

Civil pilots will be trained by the club which is co-operating with the 


n modernizing Guatemalan civil air regulations. These will 
after corresponding U. S. laws; they will carry a reciprocity 
r all countries which accept the Civil Aviation Club as a 

ip * * * 














is running high for the Japs—during 
the night and morning of May 24-25, 
for example, 111 Japanese planes were 
destroyed in the Okinawa area. Eleven 
light U. S. naval units were damaged. 

An example of the ferocity of such 
attacks against Navy units at Oki- 
nawa is shown in an account given by 
an officer aboard the destroyer Laffie, 
which survived damages from six Jap 
suicide planes. After describing the 
destruction of two Jap planes, the 
officer said: “Two others circled to 
the stern, and No. 3 mount shot both 
down, one so close we got our first 
casualty—a man killed. A moment 
later a Val exploded just off the star- 
board quarter, injuring several men. 
A plane from the port bow grazed the 
No. 3 mount and exploded near enough 
to put one gun out of action. 

“Two planes approached on the star 
board beam. Anti-aircraft fire got one 
Another came in low on the port side, 
struck and swept the deck 
house, knocking out some of our guns 
and starting fires in the 40 mm. maga 
zine. 

“Within thirty seconds two planes 
hit the after deck house, sealing sev 
eral men to their deaths in compart 
ments below. Just then a Corsair came 
chasing a Japanese right over the 
mainmast. The Jap took off half of 
the yardarm, and the Corsair took off 
the other half. 

“The Jap crashed in the water. The 
Corsair pulled out with a wing dam- 
aged, shot down another plane and 
then crashed. Another ship rescued the 
pilot. 


across 


“Then a large plane carrying a 500- 
or 1,000-pound bomb came from the 
Mount two put a five-inch 
projectile squarely into it and the 
plane disintegrated 200 yards from us 

“Another plane apparently hit by 
the air patrol came by in a mass of 
flame and crashed off the port bow. 
The next Jap plane knocked off the 
other yardarm and crashed alongside 


starboard. 


“The last plane approached from 
the starboard and dropped a bomb 


amidships, killing several men in the 
wardroom where a doctor was treat- 
ing the wounded. The air patrol shot 
that plane down.” 

Jap suicide pilots have also at 
tacked B-29 formations over the home 
islands, but without the ferocity char- 
acterizing their attacks against U. S. 
surface craft off Okinawa. The height 
of Jap desperation was reached when 
transport planes, each containing five 
or more sappers, landed on U. S. air 
strips in Okinawa. Small damage, 
such as fire and bayonet attacks on 
parked U. S. planes, was done before 
startled ground crews shot or rounded 
up the intrepid raiders. 

Such tactics may be expected on an 
nereasing scale, and large segments 
of the Japanese Air Force may event- 
ually be sent to certain doom as sul- 
cide forces. They will inflict painful 
losses, but the cost will prove disas- 
trous to Japan, which now faces com- 
plete destruction or unconditional 
surrender. * * *® 
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Pacemaker for Post-War Personal Airplanes, 
the Swift combines the potent factors of 
Speed, Range and Performance, with Sales 


Appeal in its Safety, Economy and Appearance. 





THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


SPARTAN 
OLIDATED CULVER 


URTISS- WRIGHT BELL 


Eli hes achieved ovtstonding success for the post fourteer 
yeors, in ao wide range of enterprises + AVIATION + 
GEOPHYSICAL . MECHANICAL . ELECTRICAL . 
SONIC * ELECTRONIC * PETROLEUM EXPLORATION 
° Ol RESERVOIR EVALUATION + AND THE QUALITY 
PRODUCTION OF PRECISION MATERIEL 


ARMY AIR FORCES CO9 PROVED wwserction narino 





Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 East Fourth Street Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
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manufacturing 
rv planes, 100.00¢ 
25,000 for trans 


needing 115,00 


Cutbacks Slash Plane Increased Output for 


Schedules 30 Per Cent; : : 
More Revision Expected Wright Engines NEW TURBO SUPERCHARGER developed 
M than 123.000 Cyc a ee eee by Wright Aeronautical Corp., soon to be 


a k irmy a sropean phase of er ; installed on commercial transports and 
combat planes, is said to be lighter, more 
compact and more adaptable to varying 
engine arrangements than any other 
supercharger. It also muffles engine ex- 
haust noises and offers increased fuel 

economy for transports 








° to Nashville. Tenn s soon as possible. Laddon 
Convair Closes ep pal ten: geal op que ae 


Miami Division hrout diviiles 


the company s 


perations 


Piper Heads Personal 
Aircraft Council 
William T. Piper, Jr., president, Piper Air 


r 

craft Corp., has been elected chairman, and 
Carl Friedlander, vice president, Aeronca Air 
craft Corp., vice chairman of the Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aeronautical Chamber 
Stout Research of Commerce of America. Joseph T. Geuting, 
. ° Jr., formerly vice president of General Air- 
Moving to Nashville craft Corp., was named manager of the Coun- 
| ad _ aay cil. Geuting succeeds John E. P. Morgan, re 
; ; cently named executive director of the Cham 

ber 
Council members ar discussing problen : 
ncident to reconversion to civi production 
permitted by the War Production Board’s re 
cent revocation of its restrictive order, L-48 
Representatives of the War Production Board, 
Defense Plant Corporation, War Manpower 


Commission and Army Air For conferred 





ith them at the ¢ 
Production of air 
authorized on basis 
industry’s current ur 


; 
availability of material 





Boeing Expects Early 
Deliveries of Stratocruiser 


Commercial transport rsions t Boeing 
Aircraft Company's C-97 
duction tor commerce al 
paratively early date, accor« 
; vedt, Boeing chairman, who sa 
-Fold Expansion | edt, Boeing chairman, who sai 
; pany had been negotiating with airlines 


of Aviation Employment manufacture of the ship a do 


W i ht decked version of the B-2‘ ! s known as 
Expected by Wrig GERMAN-MADE DIRECTIONAL GYRO che “Stratocruiser.” Egtvedt’s statement fol 


CAA Ad tra Tr. P. Wright, deliver brought from Europe by W. S. (Bill) Jack, lowed a V-E Day announcement from Wash 
lor president of Jack & Heintz, recently re- ington that the Aircraft Production Board 
turned from a tour of the war zone. He had approved the manufacture of commercial 
holds in his left hand a directional gyro aircraft provided military schedules are met 
built by his own firm. The company is meeting its schedules 
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wing tip have popped, must be replaced rivets are drilled out with standard drill serted into the same holes from which 


Ordinary riveting methods would require in accordance with regular drilling pro- original rivets were removed. Unusual 


y Original solid rivets in this blind spot on In the Cherry Riveting process, popped Self-plugging Cherry Blind Rivets are in- 
shank expansion allows generous hole tolerances 


several hours rebuilding structure to buck rivets cedure. No size drilling or reaming required. 


— 


. i 

oe, e wn 

» F ke om 
2 or 


from one side of the job with a few to rivet head with flat face trimmers. Cut- ess took less than 15 minutes. Replace 
strokes of the easy-to-handle G-10 gun ting the stem to fit the job provides greater ments are firm, secure, permanent, have 
Cherry grip length tolerances are not critical tolerances for normal variation in sheet thickness shear, fatigue values comparable to solid rivets 


how B aave ME ce actors fF” 


These photos show clearly the simplicity stallations. Cherry Rivets will work per- 


y. ee Rivets are upset by one workman Broken end of rivet stem is trimmed flush Installed Cherry Blind Rivets. Entire proc- 


of Cherry Riveting—simplicity which fectly as replacements for ordinary rivets. 
means time and money saved on your Holes do not require size-drilling or ream- 
aircraft repairs . . . for Cherry Blind Rivets ing. Made in two standard head styles, 


are upset with a pull, are worked from three diameters, several grip lengths and 


one side of any job, require only one metals, Cherry Blind Rivets are upset with vata 
workman, need no bucking. Positive me- small, easy-to-handle pneumatic or hand . 
chanical action of rivet and gun, plus guns in any blind or hard-to-get-at loca- “st 
generous tolerances in hole size and ma- tion. Also work well in pliable or brittle &cTON 


terial thickness assure proper blind in- materials because of their pulling action. 


For further data on Cherry Blind Rivets, guns HERRY RIVETS. THEIR MANUFACTURE & APPLICATION ARE COVERED 8Y U.S. PATENTS ISSUED & PENDING 





and their many uses, write for Manual D-45 
and metal demonstration panel, Dept. A-145 
Cherry Rivet Company, 231 Winston Street 


Los Angeles 13, Calif 
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1,338 Planes Built 
in Midwest in April 


' 


B-29's accepted in April came from the Boe- 
ng plant in Wichita and the Martin-Nebraska 
Company in Omaha, The Middlewest, more 
ver, supplied approximately 55 per cent of all 
iVviation gas used by the Army Air Forces 
In releasing the statistics of April produc 
. Gen. Harris paid tribute to the contribu- 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora 
Fort Worth, and North 


Dallas, as well as their subcontrac 


American Avia 
tron Inc , 


n making cms record possible 


Midget Aviation Tools 
Available by Airmail 


A new mail service for aviation workers 
eeding tools has been inaugurated by the Uni 
ersal Tool Co., according to O. B 


sident of the Kansas City firm. The com 


Dematteis, 


ializes in special pocket kits of midget 


every mechanical trade as well as 
technicians 
Kansas City 


most of the 


electron and electrical 


Shipment of tools by air trom 


pr »vides vernigl service on 
nail orders being received trom every section 





this 7th 
ially when we've got to 
ins total just about as 
n 1944! This demands the 
ntinucd efforts of the 


American industry 


x } , 
A job for seasoned executives 


aling your plant drive 

.ay ‘til June 30th do 
ig the drive is not 
see that your direc- 


inte lligently! 


has every 


€ mployee h ad: 
an opportunity to see the new 


Treasury film, "Mr. and Mrs. 


America’’? 


a copy of “How To Get There,” 


the new Finance Division booklet? 


anew bond-holding envelope with’ 


explanation of its convenience? 
7th War Loan posters prominently 
displayed in his or her department? 
information on the department 
quota—and an urgent personal so- 


licitat.on to do his or her share? 
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WAR LOAN 


Meeting—and beating—your high- 
est-yet 7th War Loan quota calls for 
“No. 1’ executive ability. Your full 
cooperation is needed for a fine show- 
ing in the 7th! Do not hesitate to ask 
your local War Finance Chairman 
for any desired aid. 


the publication of this message by 


Southern Plight 


pared under the auspices of 


fisine © wn 





10,000 Corsairs Built 
in Three Years 


Ten thousand Corsair fighters have been pro- 
duced for the U. S. Navy, Marines and Royal 
Navy since production began three years ago. 
Of this total, more than 6,000 were produced 
by the Chance Vought Aircraft 
United Aircraft Corporation; more than 3,000 


division of 


by the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, and the 
remainder were built by the Brewster Aero- 


nautical Corporation. Vought and Goodyear 
are currently producing Corsairs, the Brewster 
contract having been terminated more than a 
year ago. 

50 caliber 


machine guns have been added a two thousand 


To its original armament of six 


pound bomb load and eight five-inch rockets. 
Certain Corsairs carry tour 20 mm. cannon in 


place of the machine guns. 


Bendix Sales Drop 


Gross sales volume of Bendix Aviation Cor 


poration amounted to $363,000,000 for the 
first six months of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1945. The 1944 total for the same 
period was $475,000,000 
sixteen divisions of the 


March 31, 


70,100 for the same period in 1944. 


Employment in the 
corporation, as of 
1945, was 60,900 compared with 


Firm Name Changed 


Stockholders have approved the changing of 
the name of Airplane Manufacturing and Sup 
Pacific 


according to Earl 


ply Corporation to Airmotive Cor 


,oration, Herring, presi 
f 


dent Pacific Airmotive was formerly the 
largest division of Airplane Manufacturing and 
Corporation. The 


Supply company now op 


erates complete airplane and engine mainte 


nance and repair bases in seven cities 


Fairchild Sales Decline 


The total 
1944 at 
poration amounted to $93,212,963, 
to J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
company. The total sales for 1943 was $102,- 
450,364. 
company for 1944 was $1,173,123 after Fed 
eral taxes and refunds. On March 
31, 1945, unfilled orders amounted to approxi- 
$108,000,000, which includes an addi- 


dollar volume of business for 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Cor 
according 


president of the 
The consolidated net income for the 
postwar 


mately 
tional cargo airplanes re 


cently ordered by the Army 


° 
Bendix in St. Louis 

R. ¢ 
Bendix 
nounced the 
office in St. Louis. Bendix manufactures Altair 


quantity of C-82 


Fuller, sales manager of Pacific Divi 
Aviation 
opening of a 


sion, Corporation, has an 


sales-engineering 


acces 
Harold 
Harrison to act as 


othce 


hydraulic, radio and electrical aircraft 


sories The company has appointed 


W. Bailey and William P 


sales engineers in the new 


Firm Name Changes 


Zimmer- Thomson 


The corporate name of 


Corporation, 29-05 Review Avenue, manutac- 
turers of ISO-REV Constant Speed Propellers, 
Thriftmaster Multiple Spindle Drillheads and 
Ball Bushing Longitudinal Reciprocating Bear 
ings, has been changed to Thomson Industries, 


Inc. No other corporate changes were made 





UNIVERSAL MIDGET AIRCRAFT 4" SOCK- 
ET SET. DANDY 18-piece set: 8 sockets— 
7/32” to 7/16”, Spintype Handle, Sliding T 
Bar Handle, Reversible Ratchet, Midget Cres- 
cent Wrench, 4 Midget Open-End Wrenches, 
1 Midget Screwholder $19.85. Order this 
new Aviation mechanics set now! IMMEDI- 
ATE SHIPMENT: Overnight by air to any- 
where USA! 


UNIVERSAL TOOL COMPANY 
O. B. Dematteis, President 
1527 Grand SF, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Post-War 
Policy in one word* 


“AVIATION!” 


The Doak organization was born in aviation 
of aviation long before Pearl Harbor. All of 
our key personnel have at least 15 years exper- 
ience in aircraft production. We believe in 
aviation. It is the most dynamic force in trans- 


portation today. 


We, therefore, are not thinking or planning 
in the usual conversion or “reconversion” 
terms. We believe that the industry is going 
to need more than airframe manufacturers in 
the competitive era; that it will need men with 


specialized skills and specialized machinery. 


*WE DO NOT 


CLEANERS, 


ROWBOATS, CAN 
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INTEND TO MANUFACTURE 
OPENERS OR 






The Doak plant is a self-contained metal work- 
ing factory, with complete processing depart- 
ments. We entirely manufacture in our own 
plant complete parts and assemblies which 


now fly on all fighting fronts with our airmen. 


bance | 


E. R. DOAK, President 


CRAFT Cc O., INC. 
EF, CALIFORNIA 


REFRIGERATORS, VACUUM 
EGG BEATERS. 
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PERSONALS 


' 
<a @),) CMDS immed 
D. B 
' ind 1 
i Sane 
: it Bell 
j H tl 
. npa 
‘ I< iN | } \ . nage 
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! tf sale 
"| IAM H. McCARTHY 
; wa nam 
| RVING B. BAB 
' (x t the board ot 





Manufacturers of 


Sheet Metal and 


Tubular Accessories 
for Leading Engine 
and Propeiler 


Manufacturers 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 


27-01 Bridge Plaza,N., Long Island City, N.Y. 











McCarthy 
f Consolidated Vult \ atc ¢ 
ation ucceeding Tom M. ¢ 1 wa 
urman f Republ Steel ¢ pora M 
< | esigned e ¢ va > 
NY I BEALI Boeing vice president 
ire¢ if engineering, wa recently elected ‘ 
board of directors of ¢t Boeing Airplan 
Company JOHN ¢ HARROWER as 
n elected vic president in charges t ales 


Associates, Incorporated 


LAKE, formerly adver 


ind engineering of Air 


CHAUNCEY J] 


and public relations director t Wa 
Aircraft has become associated with the ad 
tising department of Jack & Heint Inc 
GRAHAM REID has been appointed ac 
ng purchasing manager of Chance Voug 
Aircraft CHARLES <¢ LAYMAN 
former vice president and general manager 
1as been elected president and general manager 
f Aeronautical Products, Inc 
KR. W RICHARDSON has been nan 


nanager of the Aviation Products Di 

he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr 

Ohio. He tormerly <ccupied the posit t 

listrict manager f Goodvea Viat " | 
at Daytor 


VICTOR E. SEMRAL as been appoint 
secretary-treasurer and controller f Pacifx 
GORDON 5S. GILLESPII 
was named comptroller and secretary of Adel 


WARD KEENER 


Airmotive Corp 


Precision Corporation 
has been appointed assistant 


mpany M. | 


t the B. I Goodrich (¢ 
STORER has been appointed executiv 
gineer on the engineering staff of Jacobson a1 


Company, New York, manufacturers of a1 

n engine test equipment Storer was torn 
y associated with Wright Aeronautical Cor 
OLIVER F. JOHNSON has 
joined Fairchild Camera & Instrument ( 


poration to do 


poration 


market researen ind > twar 


sales and distribution planning 


WILLIAM J. TURNBULL has been ap 


pointed assistant director of procurement of 
The Glenn L. Martin Company CHAR 
LES W. MILLER, JR., was appointed a men 
ber t the engineering § staft ft the Brigg 


Clarifer Company, Washington, D. (¢ Miller 
compiling special market data on oil and 

' 
engine maintenance in the commercial avia 


mn held The Briggs Clarifier Company als 


announces the appointment of E. DIGGES LA 
TOUCHE to administer the field service er 
gineering staff of the aviation division 
FRED L. MEAGHER has been appointed 
president of lordanoft Aviation Corporat 








after as contract <« rdinat 











Babcock 





MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 


BENDERS — VISES — SAWS 


A Complete Line of Equipment for 
Production, Maintenance, 
Experimental Work 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. S 











HIGHEST QUALITY 
ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM 


% % 7 | . 
CASTINGS 
R. E. (Tim) DAHLIN 
304 Se. Pearl St. Phone R-6128 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Representing Acme Aluminum Foundry Co. 
Chicago 

















PRECISION BUILT PRODUCT 


¢ Fittings 
© Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


If you want precision — call us! 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELL 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 
2122-24 Jackson St. 


w 


Dallas, Texas 














SORTER COIL SPRING 
a- =p MFG. CO. 
, All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 





2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
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Axis Airmen Can't Wriggle 


“4 


out of these Deadly Grips! 


Martin plastic hand grips 
give gunners greater accuracy 


Stepping up accuracy of fire, reducing 
fatigue strain on aircraft gunners, Martin 
plastic hand grips are an important factor 
in maintaining and increasing Allied aerial 
superiority. Used on Marauders, Mary- 
lands, Baltimores, Coronados, Liberators, 
Venturas, Black 
the training turrets of Beach 


Havocs, Invaders, 
Widows, 
aircraft and on such British planes as 
Lancasters, Bostonsand Sunderlands, these 
grips have helped account for more enemy 


aircraft than any other type of control. 


Unlike metal grips, which freeze to the 
gunner’s hand at high altitudes, the Mar- 
tin plastic hand grips give maximum effi- 
ciency at all altitudes. Gunners have only 
to swing the grips right or left, up or down 
and the turret responds instantly, keeping 
the target in the sights. Extended and 
indented to fit the hand, they insure great- 
er comfort and ease of operation—while 
providing firm braces for the gunner to 
grip when the plane bucks or pitches. 
When used in the famous Martin aerial 
turret, they give our gunners one of the 
war’s most deadly weapons. 


These plastic hand grips are typical of 


BETTER STOCK UP NOW? Yes, the one thing that’s patriotic to hoard is 
(c War Bonds! Remember, War Bonds aren't sold in peacetime, so better 


\ —7 stock up on these safe, high-profit investments now! You'll be 


glad you did, 
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when you get 4 dollars for every 3 you invest! 


ANOTHER MARTIN FIRST 


Two-Fisted Terror! Guns controlled by 
Martin plastic hand grips have shot down 
more enemy aircraft than any other turret 
guns in this war. These grips give quick, easy, 
comfortable turret control, 
crease accuracy of fire. 









ile ail, sas 







thus helping in- 





Handfuls of Power! With one of these 


Martin plastic grips in each hand, Allied 
acrial gunners can swing turrets in vertical 
and horizontal planes, control gunfire, even 
regulate intercommunication system. 


the many developments which have been 
perfected by Martin to improve both per- 
formance and production of Allied war- 
planes. Today pledged to war, Martin 
skill and ingenuity will, in the days to 
come, make major contribution toward 


building a more abundant world. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CoO., 
BALTIMORE 3, MD 


The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska 
Company—Omaha 


a 





AIRCRAFT 


jw 
Buslders of Depen« on ) Asre raft Since 1909 
























Bowen and Aviation Enterprises, Inc. Are 
Urged for Texas-Oklahoma Feeders 


By E. H. PICKERING 


Tulsa to Oklahoma City via Ponca City and 

Board Enid d Tulsa t Houston via Okmulgee, 

{ McAlest Paris, Mou Pleasant, Longview, 
ame ust Tyler Jacksonville Lufkin and Huntsville; 
ff the Tulsa to Houston route 

“ \ xtending from Greenville to Dallas and Fort 
Wort ind 4 Oklahoma City to Houston 

1 feeder 1 Forney, Ada, Ardmore, Sherman, Denison, 


Dallas, Fort Worth, Corsicana, Palestine, Bryan 


nded 








Ta 


FLAY 


® 


\ a 
LI 





. ‘ Dp 


HT THE WAY 


< 





» 
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“International” Parachute Flares of various types are 
standard equipment with Pan American World Airways. 


The type illustrated above is used to illuminate night take- 
offs and landings of the Pan American Clippers at their 
many ports of call throughout the world, and is discharged 
to a high altitude from a mortar, installed in this instance 
in a launch which patrols the harbor area, 


“International” Flare Equipment is standard on many air- 
lines and, while war uses are still requiring the greater 


part of our capacity, this dependable equipment will soon 


be available for every one without priorities. 


INTER 
FLARE- 





nee 
IGNAL DIV. 


a. 


of THE KILGORE MFG. CO. Tipp City, Ohio 


<< 


te ee tk 










a 1,112-mile system comprising the following 





routes: (1) El Paso to Houston via Marfa, 
Alpine, Del Rio, Uvalde, San Antonio, Beeville, 
Victoria, and Bay City, and (2) a branch off 





the El Paso to Houston route extending from 
Del Rio to Eagle Pass, Crystal City, 
McAllen, Harlingen and Brownsville 


Laredo, 


Also recommended by Kohlhaas were the 
following extensions of existine routes: (1 
Continental Airlines from San Angelo to Fort 
Worth and Dallas via Coleman, Brownwood 


and Stephenville; (2) Essair, Inc 


to Pampa 
Borger, Plainview and Sweetwater as additional 
intermediate points on its Amarillo-Houston 
route; and (3) Chicago & Southern Airlines, 
Inc., to Beaumont and Port Arthur as addi 
tional Stops on its existing route from Shreve 


port to Houston 


Recommendations by CAB Examin 
Thomas L. Wrenn, who conducted the Texas 
Oklahoma hearing, are expected later this 





summer, and oral arguments before the Board 
will follow his presentation 

Forty-four applicants had applied for routes 
Kohlhaas listed only those 


he recommended for Bowen and Aviation En 


the two states 


terprises as being practica wit j lupiicat 


nz existing services 


Vacationists Favor Planes 
Charles W Hovt Company tf New York 








City has announced the results of a urvey 
conducted last summer to determ ne postwar 
ravel trends. Interesting highlight ndicat 
hat 56 per cent of the people interviewed 
would prefer to travel by air, if fares wer 
equal to surtace charges Fitty-fi 
would still preter to travel by aur f far 
were somewhat higher, but if time saved w 
commensurate with t c 4 irges 

Opinion was about equally 1e< 
basis of frequent stops at lower cost, or fewer 
stops at higher cost, with 2 per favor 
the latter over the former An appreciable per 
cent favored moderate uxury er sup 
service in a slower airplane. Almost two to one 
favored moderate speed at ywwer costs ver 


h speed. Six per cent favored 


lay 1\ yver might travel. Highest per 

age «favored sleep accon i cha 
" 

between four and five dollars 


, : 
Among the reasons tor, not flying 

was the largest item, followed closely by 

per cent of the people not 1a irry " 


apparently has dropped to tourt place 


CAL Gets Hobbs-Tulsa Route 


The Civil Aeronautics Board as granted 
Continental Air Lines authority to perat 
from Hobbs, New Mexico, to Tulsa, Okla 
homa. via Lubbock, Wichita Falls, and Okla 
homa City, permitting service tron | Pa 
directly through to Tulsa Applicat t 
American Airlines for a similar route wa 

+ | 


denied Interesting side ht rf the ecis 
was the expressed belief of the Board that 
smaller carrier would be more likely t devel 


! 
trafhe at the smaller communities 


Airlines Get AAF Pilots 





The pool of trained personne that 
irmed services are bul dit x ip tor postwar 
airline use as a by-product of the war is al 
ready being drawn upon by the airlines. Wit 
nut fanfare Air Force Headquarters, Ar 
Transport Command, and the airlines have 
worked out a plan that will furnish urgently 
needed transport pilots to the airlines Air 
Force pilots having been returned from over 


1! 
seas assignments at least Six months Will be 


AAF to the airlines, if re 


placeable and if acceptable to the airlines 


released by the 


being qu alified 


In view of the above, American A ¢ as 
upped its requirements for co-pilot trainees 
from 600 to 1,000 hours, and requires tw 








Continued on page 88 
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neW PRODUCTS 


New Cleaner 
for Filters 


Turco Products, Inc., Los Ange 
has developed a new process 
the chemical cleaning of all 

pes of air filters, including air 
ditioning, engine, marine and air 

raft. The process shortens the time 
yuired for the complete operation 
nder the new Turco process the 
ter is removed and immersed for 

x minutes in a tank of cold Turco 

Aktiv. Then the filter is removed 

m the tank and given a cold 


ater hosing to flush away dirt and 


Meter Logs 
Engine Hours 


An electrically-operated aircraft 


gine hour meter for indicating 
urs, and accumulated number of 
urs, has been announced by the 
n W Hobbs ¢ orporation It 
un also be used as a flight hour 
ter 
The | of gine era 
flight are ndicated by 
ands One of these hands turns 
omplet ev lu Ta ter 
id ne revolution 
if and < hird ne 
u t urs I is 
asily mounted ve instrument 
anel and a be operated either 
with le ignit switch or by a 
pe al pressu ww | 


Three-Contact 
Receptacle 


A new three-contact battery re 
ceptacle conforming to Army-Navy 
Specification AN2552 has been an 
nounced by Cannon Electric De 
velopment company. The fitting 
mates with any standard AN2551 
plug, and is adaptable to aircraft 
starting equipment and other uses 
Four combinations are available: 
AN2552-1, complete fitting with 
shield and three pin contacts; 
AN2552-2, shield less small pin con 
tact; AN2552-Al, panel without 
shield but having small pin contact, 
and =AN2552-A2, panel without 
small pin contact. Further informa 


tion 1s available on request 


Insulating 
Thermoplastic 


Monsanto Chemical ¢ ompany has 
begun volume production of Styr 
amic HT, a new thermoplastic with 
electrical insulating properties. The 
company claims that Styramic HT 
holds shape and strength at rela 
tively high temperatures and can be 
molded by the fastest and most eco 
nomical means. The new product 
has this heat resistance with high 
insulating efficiency in uses such as 
radar, television and facsimile trans 
mission The new thermoplastic 
was developed in 1939. Styramic 
HT is the second new thermoplastic 
announced by Monsanto in the last 


year 
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Casters E& Wheels 































































































Write for new FREE MANUAL 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK.N Y 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Get THE MOST from your engine—use 
all those “horses” — with a Fahlin pro- 
peller. Fahlin’s exclusive airfoil design 
increases efficiency, helps to eliminate 
flutter, and adds years to the propeller’s _ 


serviceable life. 


For superior performance, strength, and 
dependability born of 21 years’ experience 
in propeller craftsmanship—use a Fahlin. 


WHY FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
DELIVER SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
FINEST MATERIALS. Each propeller is made of se- 

lected birch lumber—thoroughly seasoned 


FINEST FINISH. Special, high quality Zapon var- 
nish furnishes extra over-all protection from the 
elements 


PERFECTLY BALANCED and calibrated 


DOUBLE THICKNESS TIPPING provides greater 
strength on tips and leading edge. Another plus- 
factor éf Fahlin propellers 


TRIPLE TIPPING AREA. Fahlin design includes more 
than the usual tipping area, thereby assuring lost- 
ing efficient service 


MOISTURE VENTS on tips and leading edge prevent 
warping, and maintain proper balance. 


FLIGHTEX COVERING on blade tips gives added 
protection against cracking — reducing strain still 
further 


FREE folder sent on request—gives full 
details of Fahlin features, Write TODAY 
for your copy. 


en nlm 


COLUMBIA. MISSOURI 
















































' 
roader 
Acci 
ccident 
Insurance.... 
for AIR 
| 
at no extra cost 
' 
' 
oO vat y yn-scheduled 
' ommercial fiig ywl in North 
Ameri i « On avain 
, 
iormal av ls as part of 
lar Connect t General accident 
ran 
i 
Passeng ommercial airlines 
protected while flying anywher 
i 
} he world luding transoceanic flights 
i hese extensions of coverage, at no extt 
ipply to r Connecticut Gen 
| accident px fo ind 
ut 
| 
i Thus Connect t General announces an 
/ ther progressive step consistent with th 
increased use of air travel. Last Nov 
i was ft ) li” extensiot 
; if yf tio to OV 
world-wide flying if itly oO 
D ident insurance for airline 
" soni 
It vo sé t O use, air trave 
you should obtain full details about 


Connecticut General's broadened prot 
tion. Any representative will be glad t 


vive you inrormal 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






BOOK REVIEWS school students and private students ! their 
course of training. The material is based upor 





1 contents of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 













High Journey, Carleton Putna p tration Bulletins. Subjects included are Navi 
4 by Charles Scribnes Son 597 Fift gation, Meteorology, General Service t Air 
Vew } k City, pr $2.75 craft, Civil Air Regulations and Answer 
- S v3 . : 4 . Jane’s All The World's Aircraft. 
. and gra . 1943-1944, com piled Leonard Bridgeman 
; published by The MacMillan Company, 
) Fitth Are New YorkrR 11 \ y brice $19.00 
‘ This 33rd annual issue has been fully revised 
“ 
. ind rt cw t ma ! i bee inc 
R . L ~orated The book is divided in t par 
7 ‘ P A—Service Avia Pa B—Civi 
Aviation; Part ¢ \ I W i \ af 
- 1 ind Pa Db Acer Ene W } 
P oo phe tor ip} ind t : 
MOL Terence \ k i p 
D, , ecord a p ric wa ne t i i ati 
‘5 ‘S i Vilic t i4 } " id 
" i\ uilabl i 44 
(Aviation Supply Corporation, 
Questions for Pilots, Man fd Airtert. Ha ( 
H 1 Sections 3 and 4 of t Aviation Supp 
( log. Se : ard 
Se + era 
( | > " 





NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 





r new First Edition b th 
nown author the book that 
the aviatior vorld has been demand 


ing and the author has been promis- 
ng 1 new Encyclopedic AVIA 
TION DICTIONARY bristling wit! 


t iands of pertinent aviation word 
und tern defined and xplained;: tl 
‘ rkcir ‘ 
rar 
t i ha 
‘rool rf ‘ oO 
Pp 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 
For Deferse of Land, Sea and Air 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT THE NEW “LINK” OCTANT Bubbk 
. . ty p< for aircraft celestial Navigation 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Navi 


Price $230.00 
Computers De Luxe with Instructi 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov 


Used on transoceanic fligt 
— ering the scope of the written examination 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- for flight instructor rating New typical 
PUTER T'yy E-6B), $10.00 Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 


uded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 
OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
DEFENSE BOOKS arged edition. For the first time shows 


separate sections containing typical Privat« 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By Pilot and Commercial Pilot “Multi; 





Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, | Ss Air Choice Examinations Makes your govern- 
Corps New Editior vering new im- ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.O0.D 
portant mat ial Written especially to pre- GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for th 
pare the pn % for ¢ ronment « latior : 

tw he pi rs . xaminath student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
for instrument rating Radio-Telephor Rating.” $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 

Permit inc ded Only $4.00 wstpaid 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Cor 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: tains typical “Multiple Choice” « 


imina- 


Examinations New authentic Quiz Book tions on Navigation. Meteorolory Aircraft 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- and Theory of Flight, Engi and CAR 
itions fully lustrated with necessary dia $3.00, postpaid 
ene, Sees fy la ae, Se AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING 
DP. Ry " ind outs ——_e schools Wh (Zweng) prepares for Airline Rating. $4.00 
fa r : for both examinations 1 


CAR ; . ; PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN (Just pub- 
lished) Prepares for parachute Rigger 


Air Navigation Note Bo $2.00 Rating ; basic text and “multiple choice ex- 

Weem's Navigation Plotter - ‘ 2 0 aminations”’ included De Luxe Edition 

Dalt Mark VII ¢ nput ) vS.50, . » » 2 . . 

Pilot “yongeer pe MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTOR 
wo 8S 10G DOOK- = - aed (New) by Allan C. Zweng. An essential 

LINK SEXTANT (bubble type) wit text for every airman and Instructor. Ds 
carrying cas -“ + - - 230.00 Luxe Edition, $2.00 











PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Flight Scholarship Program for Leading Youngsters 
Gaining Momentum in Cadet Recruiting Campaign 


Flight scholarships, newest boon to CAP scholarshiy tor leading 
Cadet recruitment, are gaining popular sup Cadets. At Washingt D. ¢ Rep. |e 
sort over the country, giving CAP units their Randolp chairman f the House 
first substantial opportunity to accomplish an committee, and Lt. Col. Arthur Hyd 
»byective hat will make their program st I] manding ofhcer of the Maryland W Z 


V aluable to the mation 


Originat 


Lt | 
sul ' ' ns 
pudiic ) 
















idets, who had ambDuitions for tearn thusiast 


g t ly but were unable t bear the ex rated last al lising nearly 
~ pense ave already soloed in the new plan ceeds trom a dan " f 
CAP-AAF Summer Many firms, civic organizations and business nerchants 
Camp Quotas Being nen are supporting the plan n whic flight Leading ¢t way tor 1 wid 1 
training given not by CAP V Igencie e | B 1 A 1 
increased for Cadets ae ea sion, tas paid 08 wg 
Quotas { on Wine in the ercatest sun Fund for the scholarships are raised \ t lual l T he de : 
1 by Civ Ate tributions fron local merchants, by pro amount making it possible for | the CAP 
: ‘ nanthad wt CAP eeds from dances and other public event Cadets and school student 


d urter Fort Wort ~ * ind by ubscriptior from the public n get ht from the pla Lr. ¢ Herbert | } 





ohne 7 é ee ee ae eee " Tennessee Wing commander, 
dauart che At Davenport, Iowa, the CAP provided country’s pioneer plas 
Last year, over 9,01 det were sent t 

hye a aaa tobe aad ee North Carolina Called 


for each twenty-five Michigan Wing Ready Tops in Air Marking 
for Cadet Encampment by Blanche Noyes 


Forty Civil Air Patrol ussioned ofhc« CAP me ers W c 


ad 





nd eleven warrant meer we 


{ 
| I and I i, M ( M ake a equest early i e war are " " " 
Cad = Phew e p d to Being placed ars putting them back aga State-w 
\Al t ly the sun t e second annual Cadet encampment whic grams As the Pennsylvania Wing 


CAP Experience Valuable raining Command, promises the biggest has been on tour of the state 


to Army Inductees single impetus Michigan CAP has experienced for ‘id ea 
| 
y ice ordered ncentrate Cadet | urea by funds raised by CAP Cadets { : 
M CAP emt " xpect ¢ be curement and traiming Capt. Gott, a native merchan 
" L« ¢ lds Presidential ( ator « Marvla : Wine 
\ " Distinguished Service Cross, the A Medal and , u Every ; 9 P . 
: t ik at clusters and Purple Hea : 
Ca G ud hifty-or y > rn 1 ar kK« Da 
' I c a ft i € k “ 
\ \ t I ? eT day t i May lick . : . 
,Al Cal ( : « g2 Ss and k . 
| 4 id ind is been ¢€ raging . pla I ' : “ 
i i W K of ¢ zg isk j : : 


AP " j line t . re , CAP Cadet training 


y Other states are act n the work 


ansge oh Se gee sa) AAF General S 
x! Field Maneuvers Held Seastée Mauch 


Many 1 pee eee torte 5 by Arkansas Wing Is Air Power, Too 


AP Cad g | ge 4 duct ‘ The Arkansas Wing, Air Patrol, wa 








The CAP is adding knowledge and know 
P ¢ ! | 1 its af al f 1 aneuy ; , : 
; g the f June at the Central Aux “ iberupe ae eee 
Ca \ 1 near N Little Rock. Pa - pe hater nen he 
| : i triends w > idn ed rv ‘ = , 
’ j ery 1 i ia ind airp 5 (sy 
er oe James F. Powell, dep f of staff of 
' " AAF Training Comma H 
CAP f wing a parade of its f d Cad 
Vets of CAP Active Duty Sought for Volunteer ember 
>. o >. 
Air Ambulance Squadron in Southeast Asia 2 Up aE 
ri " e re fa ip f We uirpla " g Pe 
( “ S Asia ( and i va i c¢ Ww wa 
, ve will be g CAP ' reas ar-line a ps where will be 
wa R f the various military missions performed picked up by large transport 
AAF early in the war men with years Plans tor the ew service we 
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CAP Industrial Squadrons Boost Worker Efficiency 


And Reduce Absenteeism at Many Aircraft Factories 


‘ 
led , | 


, In a survey by the Civil Air Patrol League, 


several hundred are attend 


CAP 


by was found that 


rses sponsored by units at the 


Douglas and Lockheed plants, with classes 
ranged to fit the various shifts of workers 
In Washington, Boeing is enthusiastically sup 
porting the Renton squadron, and high activi 
Michigan was developed in the Willow 

Run plant. Army Air Base civilian employes 
at Romulus organized a squadron, and at 
Henry Ford’s trade school in Dearborn, in 
ructors are training CAP Cadets with the 
f tf equipment Similar activity has de 
ped at the Chicago Dodge Corporation 
lant, at the Beech, Cessna and Culver plants 
Wichita; at the air field depot in Topeka; 

it Republic Aviation’s plant in Evansville; 
Bell Aircraft’s plants in Georgia and New 


rk (Curtiss Wright 


plants in St. Louis and 


ver the new activity has sprung up, 


' 
gags up to greater war pr duct or 


Kansas Units Launch 
Air Marking Drive 








WANTED 


Man between age of 25-40, pre 
fer business experience or experi 
ence in financing, sales or insurance 
Flying ability is secondary but ap- 
plicant must have at least pri- 
vate license Excellent opportunity 
for the right man. Please state all 
business experience ag educa 
tion, etc n letter of application 


Established aviatic 
based noma Texas 


erat ng throughout the 


Write Dept. E 


P. O. Box 


city 


Texas 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


750, Dallas I, 


concern 
and op- 
Southwest. 


( e further impetus to the nation-wide 
CAP a marker program is the plan getting 
way in Kansas, with all units over the 
participating in an attempt to make the 
Sunflower state ¢ best air-marked area 
mtry 
I west Kansas program is that by the 
Salina yuadron, with Lr. Verner G. Smith in 
i I ty unties 


Forest Patrol Fliers 
Nab Texas Firebugs 


Iwo hrebues who sought to destroy vast 
eas of valuable forest reserves in East Texas 
unded in jail only a few minutes after they 
i np { € misguided venture, all because 


quick work of CAP patrolmen 
On a routine flight over 


ireas, Miss W 


their respective 





l 
innie Frances Warren, with A. O 











PLANTING BY CUB, the Truax-Traer Coal 
Co. recently seeded 1,500 acres of irreg- 


ular strip-mine spoil banks in Fulton 
County, Ill., sowing 10,000 Ibs. of grass 
seed in only 26 hours flying time. Hand 
planting would have required several 
weeks, several men and horses. Airplane 
planting costs totalled only $2.50 per 
acre including seed, labor and aircraft 
rental. A small plywood hopper box, 
holding 180 pounds of seed, was installed 
in the plane and the seed flowed by 
gravity down a 2-in. tube through the 


floor. With flagmen at each end of the 
area guiding him, Pilot Burnette Pilcher 
flew 100 feet above the ground and a 
strip about 35 feet wide was uniformly 


planted on each pass. 











Price $4.00 with complete 
illustrated instructions 





Attractive Discount 
to 


Legitimate Dealers 








CARROW 


THE 


X-C CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


The X-C Computer 


mit 


l 


tne 


in 
piiot who 


who must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. 


_ 


i 
rhe 


is essentially a dead reckoning computer 


ed with a log sheet 

following problems can be worked on the Computer 
Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 
a flight 

Flying time required to go a given distance, at a 
known speed 

Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed 
Multiplication, division and proportion problems 
Fuel consumption problems 

Finding true air speed at different altitudes and 


temperatures 
Determination of true altitude above sea level. 


Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 


f distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 

nautical miles 
og sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 
must devote most of his attention to flying = 
e 


log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essential 


for 


9 


cr 
mitted 

It 
hand-held computer and the plotting board. 
with 


when 
All you need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 


ss-country navigation, so that it need not com- 


to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart. 


is not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the 


per 


tional 


WE CAN DELIVER COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


leg straps 


It comes complete 
pencil holder, freeing the pilot's hands for 


cent of the time and having his log sheet available 


he wants it 


map 


NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 











McQueen as Marshall 
with Mrs. Doris Chandler as observer, spotted 


observer, and Kermit 


the would-be firebugs and promptly contacted 
forest ground officers 


The forest patrol fliers circled over their 
respective firebugs until the officers arrived 
to nab the men at the scene of the just- 


getting-started fire. The fires were quickly 
brought under control with little damage to 


the forests. 


Liaison Plane Parked 
On Busy Street Aids 
Sale of War Bonds 


Nothing in downtown Fort Worth has pro- 
voked so much comment as the L-2M parked 
at Eighth and Main Street by the CAP to 
boost its sale of 7th War Loan Bonds. 

Topping all comment was that of a young 
AAF captain, “blooming” with a couple sodas 
fresh under his belt, who volunteered to fly 
the Army version of the Taylorcraft off the 
busy street and wing it around the block if 
somebody would buy a $10,000 bond. 

The captain begged everybody, anyone he 
could buttonhole, to plank down cash for the 
bond — and he’d do the rest. But there were 
no takers. 

Capt. Jay Smith, pro- 
moted to his present rank and to commander 
of the Fort Worth Group, was in charge of 
the rally. 


who in May was 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 






























CAR Airworthiness 
Revision Proposals 
Distributed for Comment 


A proposed revision of Civil Air Regula 





uirworthiness requirements for non-trans 
airpla es us been distributed to the in 
ustry and users by the Civil Aeronautics 
board, se iz Ju « as e deadline for return 
c ? p ara ry as € ot 
g lifference f opinion 
p Tt cw re lirements is ¢a 
sible ght, CAB explained, “so 
aviat dustry may know exactly what 
rwort ( standards will govern the manu 
i [ wa plar 
Designa } Part 03, the new proposed 
yuirements establish airworthiness standards 
1-transp ircrat in cate ries, these 
4 special persor a) intended for non 
batic plas a ft yersonal transporta 
na for acroDatic non-sched 
ed passenge carg peration; “utility,” 
tor normal perat and limited acrobatic 
aneuvers likely be used for civil training, 
und “acrobatic t planes having no specific 
estrictions as to maneuvers unless required 
flight tests declose special necessity 
\ j Ou itent, the proposed revision 
ry be obtained by interested persons from the 
CAB’s public tormation ofhce, Department 
f Commerce Building, Washington, D. ( 








CAA APPOINTMENTS l|ast month included 


those of Glen D. Woodmansee (left 
above) as general counsel, and Major 
Edward M. Sturhahn as executive assistant 
to Administrator T. P. Wright. Sturhahn, 
as president and general manager of 
Dixie Flying Service in 1929-33, inau- 
gurated the first scheduled airline to 
carry passengers south out of Washington, 
D. C. He has been serving as assistant 
administrator of the WPB’'s Aircraft 
Scheduling Unit. Woodmansee has been 
with CAA since its organization in 1938 
and more recently has served as acting 
general counsel. 


JUNE, 1945 


No Immediate Boom 
in Private Flying 
Expected by Operators 


Caution against expecting an “immediate 
boom” in postwar private flying has been 
urged by Aeronautical Training Society op- 
erators of forty-six peacetime aviation bases 
in twenty states. Flying costs are too high and 
will take time to subside, J. Wendell Coombs, 
president, said in announcing findings in a 
survey of ATS members 

The survey showed the average lightplane 
owner can expect to pay $90 monthly for 
gasoline, oil, storage, maintenance and overhaul 
of his airplane, figuring his use of the plane 
at twenty hours per month. Insurance and 
depreciation will run the costs higher. More 
landing facilities, with lower storage and 
maintenance costs, will expand private flying 
but these developments “will not spring up 
overnight,”” Coombs said. 


Contemplated retail prices for personal 
planes in the immediate future will be higher 
than suits the average poc ketbook, the survey 
indicated. Coombs said operators believe, on 
the average, that a two-place plane should be 
priced at about $1,400 and a four-place plane 
at about $3,000 for them to have great popular 
appeal The survey also brought out the 
fact that efforts to build small airports and 
uirparks close to downtown and residential 
areas are being resisted—because of land costs, 
fear of noise, misapprehension over flying 
safety and conventional belief that an airport 


is apt to be unsightly 


Poll Endorses Plan for 
Instructors to Conduct 
Private Pilot Tests 


Tabulation of almost-complete returns last 
month from a nationwide survey of pilots, 
mechanics, fixed-base operators and airport 
managers showed 82 per cent favored a pro 
posal for licensed flight instructors to give 
required written examinations and flight tests 
for private pilot licenses. Only 16 per cent 
favored the present system under which CAA 
inspectors give the tests 

The poll, conducted by the United Pilots 
& Mechanics Association, proposed that flight 
instructors, periodically checked by CAA in 
spectors to assure maintenance of adequate 


training and safety standards, would issue 


exams and flight 


t 


licenses as soon as the writter 
tests were satisfactorily completed Grades 
would be reported to CAA, if required. Com 
mercial licenses would not be affected by the 
change. 

UPMA’s questionnaire also proposed that 
the sheriff or local police chief be authorized 
to issue Airman Identification Cards to appli 
cants for pilot licenses instead of waiting for 
a visit of a CAA inspector as now required. 
Eighty-one per cent of those answering fa 


vored this idea. 


Airlines Seen Employing 
80,000-160,000 by 1950 


According to a survey just completed by 
the Department of Labor, postwar employment 
of all United States airlines will rise from 
22,000 in 1940 to somewhere between 80,000 
and 160,000 by 1950 
on predictions by Civil Aeronautics Board of 


The forecast is based 


ficials, postwar plans now being considered by 
the airlines, the use of large planes, a growing 
interest in air travel, and estimates made by 
aircraft manufacturers. Edward P. Warner, 
vice chairman of CAB, thinks there will be 
between 1,200 and 1,700 planes flying the do 
mestic routes within the next five years, and 
the companies expect to add hundreds more 
cities and thousands more miles to their routes 


Eleven K. C. High 
School Students 
Win Flight Courses 


Eleven honor students selected from aero 
Missouri, 


public high schools were awarded free flight 


nautics classes in eight Kansas City, 


scholarships last month by the Chamber 
Commerce. Business firms and individuals con 
tributed funds to pay for the flight courses, 
consisting of eight hours of dual instruction 
and relative ground school work at the rate of 
$9 per flight hour plus $10 for insurance and 
incidentals per student 

Students receiving flight scholarships were 
James Carothers, Francis Darr, Ray Nais 
Robert Jones, Jack Edwin Parsons, Donald 
Finn, Oscar Kastner, Richard Haggard, Harold 
Rutherford, Frank Haas and Leonard Wilk 

Richard Murray, well known in 
circles, iS aViation Commussioner of the Kansas 


aViatior 


City Chamber of Commerce, which has gain 
nationwide prominence for its outstanding 


aviation activities, 


Russ and Reese Added 
to Taylorcraft Board 


Nash Russ, president of Detroit Aircrat 
Corporation, and C. J. Reese, president of Cor 
tinental Motors, have been elected directors of 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation. Other di 
rectors are James C. Hart, president of Taylor 
craft; George Trundle, Trundle Engineering 


Company, and W. Lund 
Maintenance Manual 
on Stinson Voyager 


A service and instruction for 


1 
manual 


Stinson Voyager, series 10-A, has been prepared 


by the Stinson division of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation provide owners of 
these planes with a ready reference on details 
of construction and to act as an authoritative 


guide to maintenance requirements 

Each of the operational systems of the 
Voyager 10-A is treated separately in the 
manual. Detailed description, together with op 
erational and maintenance procedures of in 
dividual units are given. Where such informa 
tion 1s pertinent, instructions tor tne remova 
und installation of parts are included 

Copies of the manual are free to St 


Voyager owners from the service departme 
of the Stinson division of Convair, Wayne 


Michigan. 








DC-3 CONVERSION for Alaska Airlines is 
being done in Atlanta by Southern Aijr- 
ways, with Tom D. Eve (left) in charge 
as vice president of the firm and Frank 
Say as director of modification. Say 
went to Atlanta from Dallas, where he 
had figured prominently in aircraft repair 
and modification work for years. 
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TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


New Factory 
6.00x 6 non-skid, 


Stocks Our Specials: 
7.00 x 4, 8.00x4 smooth 


i-ply $11.75 Tubes $3.25 Large stock 
6.50x10 0x10, 8.50x10, Culwer 5.00x4. 
8.00-10.00 smooth contours or any tail- 
wheel tire Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime 


Fabric, Kollaman-Pio- 
Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
Rush delivery. Sup- 
largest operators at 


Windshields 
neer Instruments 
and Hardware, et 
plying many of the 


Dope 


lowest prices 


PLEASE 


ties only to commercial operators. 


NOTE We wholesale quanti- 
Indi- 
viduals from your lecal op- 


erator 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Airport 


please buy 


Municipal Pittsburgh, Penna 





m industry.’ We mentioned that our read 
rs had the idea the heart of aviation was 
f er east, about Texas, Oklahoma and Kan 
1 way ind might not fall in love with any 
er idea, so Mr. Pogue said we-all should 
im me i 1 seu us W wave 7 


We ire 2 ig t ive as } for 
iter 

Ac a luncheon give by e Ad ¢ b n 
iViat » day ir ft nd Pogue wa e gues 
peaker We sawaeg 1 und doz xamp! 
t imes-mak “ depa T ? Leonard 
Kin all I'WA ed u ind was a 

<<} tood wa speec was clea 
ind R x full ot good 
: it ft ind \ ybod) iked y 

1\ 

We uw Carl Squier, Lockheed, of cours 
Don Marshall Lockheed Dallas; Reagan 
S ikel, Lockheed izgain, they were n fine 
t e, and Carl looks well recovered from the 
busted nb and John C. Lee, president of 
M sco 

And »W at other insult which we 

nk is sorta funny, because it leaves Texas 
ut It was reported that an engineer trom 


Howard Hughes’ place of business was over 

it Burbank | woking at Connie (Connie as you 

know, is the Constellation Well, he looked 

er over and supposed to have said Is this 

alfscale model? we didnt hear 

ww he came IF, but the odds are that 
ey did buy at ot anything 

u M Vic Stal in iVviation” pata 

ip We drove out Burbank and stopped 

" e Rig Manutacturing Company \ 

t Dallas boy, Jack Horner, ts the re 

¢ neer and invited us to “‘see the place 

it De tarted Way back in °36, Reg 

ild Denny f the cinema, had an idea for 


1 wee plane and motor to be used as a target 
plane. It turned out to be a neat little num 
ber, radio controlled, and the pilots shoot ‘em 


practice W. H. Righter worked 


1 
on the little engine; they are not the same 


down for 


company now, but do they turn out engines! 
Little looked like 


, 
sweet power for a glider. But it came out 


four-cylinder ones 


of “‘Regies’ enthusiasm and .belief in the idea”, 
according to Mr. Righter 

Then there is the Hockaday “Comet” built 
by N. R. Hockaday over in Burbank It 
is a neat number too On account of our 
bad spelling we took notes on everybody’s 
name and flat lost ‘em, but they have a staff 
»f keen-minded folks and they invited us to 
view the “tail dropping” on Monday. This is 
where the CAA comes in, piles a bunch of 
sandbags on any given section (this time the 
tail) and drops it down a few feet. The results 
show how much any duffy can beat up the 
tail without breaking it They could save a 
lot of time merely by letting us fly it, but 
the CAA has rules. 

For a fast one-two finish . California is 
right in there with the cool weather, just 
right for the four button drop, long legged, 
half wool-half rayon specials; Los Angeles won 


her airport bond elections; Dudley Steele has 


the sweetest airport set up, the famous Lock 


heed Terminal, we've ever seen and he works 


hard to keep it that way (it ain’t true about 
the ten cent doors in the sandbox); Kay 
Burton over at Adel arranged for us to see 
the camera and postwar stuff they have 
schedule. That is on tap for July so DY« 
now 


Dallas, Texas—/y Sandal Dailey—Spec 
tators, some 15,000 strong, turned out May 20 


to Hudson 


Airport to view a fast-moving ai 

















THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
pilot 


*% Individual T Hangars 


* First Class Repair Shop 
A and E Mechanic) 


All Weather Runway 
*% Flight Instruction 
*% Planes for Rent 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


Shop aan ws : Office 
F2-2127 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 
DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 








parts 


Write us now for infor- 
mation about warcraft 


or 


Skycraft.”’ 








AIRPLANE & PARTS 


CRAFTSMEN 
SINCE 1934 


Skylark Manufacturing Co., Inc., Venice, Calif. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














the Civil Air Patrol in the 





»w sponsored by 





terest of the Seventh War Loan and recruit 
g tor the CAP 
For each war bond purchaser, there was a 
ee ride with CAP personnel, and squadrons 
und 3 were busy until dark. Major Howard 
N. Smith, new CAP Dallas area commander, 
timated that more than 200 flights were 
n during the day The bond sales totaled 
44.601 
Capt. W H. Mansfeld was busy assisting 
enlistments, and Capt. H. E. Kenny, J: 
ad of squadron 3, was looking pleased with 
good showing his ¢ adets were making as 
vere e Cadets of ot Dallas area squadrons 
ding Grand Prairie 
Cap Henry Lebowitz, Wing public rela- 
fheer, was there as usual with his 
ymera, shooting every pretty eirl (¢ adet n 
The number of women who enlisted during 
atternoon delighted ( apt Rosalie Smith 
1 her executive officer, Lt. Mary Nell Weath 
rea of squadr yn 4, as the majority of them 
| be assigned to their all-girl squadron. Lt 
D. Harold Byrd, Wine ymmander and 
ud as usual of the CAP, was on hand to 
he show and to fly bond buyers in his 
ckheed 
Opening vent tor the show was a dive 
mm It 0) feet DY a midnight blue Marine 
ght fighter. Capt. Lloyd N. Young, Army 
Air Forces, attached to the Lockheed Modi 
fication Center showed the P-38 n 1 slow 
< F ng is wel is w 4 ip I ] 
Reev L. B. Haskins, former AAF instructor, 
ind \ Booth gave a ta f the aerobatics 
aught if Art primary trainers. Booth’s 
i g leaf f ; Te down wa Te t 
B wa : “ pla 1 ) ation t 
M Papp R ; cae Parker 
W R k Airp le € Ww 
| N z 1a ug low 
vel mancuve©rs 
Matched Luscombes flown by ( apts. Chris 
Strong and E. J. Reeves, Lts. H. Campbell, Jim 


Simmons, Jack Booth and B. K. Dosterschill 
were as accurate at formation flying as a group 


»f AT-6’s from Perrin Field. Lt. Barney Gibbs 














conditions. 


the least. 





For example, at Major W. F. 
Dallas, an exact scale map of Europe was superimposed upon one of 
Texas and adjoining states for training in forthcoming offensives. With 
the City of Terrell, Texas, spotted as their London (England) base, they 
streak across the skies to Emden, Germany (Turner, Arkansas), a dis- 
tance of 340 air miles — 
tance of 320 air miles. Paris, France (Beaumont, Texas) 
miles from London (Terrell) and Dunquerque (Henderson, Texas) is 
only 110 air miles to the east. Turning west, they fly the equivalent of 
a mission from London to Warsaw, Poland, and back by swooping down on 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, a total of 1,800 air miles. 

Such training would have been rather impractical in England, to say 


care little about, and 


THE RAF IN AMERICA 


HY are RAF pilots being trained in the U. S. A.? 
the weather, one example does much to answer this question. 
At four RAF schools still operating in America the trainee gets the RAF 
equivalent of the AAF’s primary, basic and advanced training. This 
calls for a lot of country and a diverse range of circumstances and 


Aside from 


Long’s Terrell Aviation School, near 


or to Cologne (Vicksburg, Mississippi), a dis- 
is only 240 air 


How RAF and AAF Programs Differ 


Unlike American cadets, who move to different schools for each stage 
of training, the British receive their entire quota of instruction at one 
school. British cadets move directly from primary to advanced trainers, 
but are given the same total number of flying hours in the two stages as 
the U. S. program gives in its three. Upon reaching England the RAF 
pilot requires only a brief period of further training to become oriented 
with a particular type of plane he is to fly in combat. 

Ted Hanna, chief primary pilot at Southwest Airways’ Falcon Field, 
near Mesa, Ariz., summed up the situation when he said, “The dif- 
ferentiating factor is emphasis, not arrangements. 
the Americans, the British incorporate instrument flying, formation fly- 


For instance, unlike 


ing, night flying and navigation, all in their primary curriculum. They 
seldom even bother to do, such maneuvers as 
chandelles, lazy eights, pylon eights, and others that instructors at AAF 


schools regard as necessary to develop the precision flier. 

This, then, is perhaps the outstanding difference between the two 
programs: The British prefer the system of giving training in small but 
constant amounts throughout the entire course; the Americans choose 
instead to delay introduction of certain phases until well along in the 
program, then give it in concentrated amounts. 

Thousands of RAF pilots learned to fly in the United States. Six large 




















id charge of dropping supplies by parachute schools of the Aeronautical Training Society were established by U. S. 
Bob Marshall, ex-paratrooper, was prevented cperators specifically to train RAF pilots and four of these are still op- 
from a jumping exhibition by the high winds erating at top speed. * * * 

The Johnson Rocket from Fort Worth and 
the Guiberson diesel-powered Stinson gave 

¢ wd a " Jack Story, veteran au 

“ emcec ame ve t Guiberson to 
unce « ve $s 
” it tees Soles, tom, 06 Co SPERRY GYROSCOPIC INSTRUMENTS 
ported a sale of $79,000 in war bonds at the The Sperry Directional Gyro is standard equipment on all 
pening of the town’s new airport on May 27 aircraft used in cross-country flying and is a requirement 
. , : w wa , . for accurate air navigation. Weight is only 3*4 Ibs. It is 
easily installed to operate either from venturi or vacuum 
, , le ? , pump. Can be furnished new or rebuilt at attractive 
Birmingham, Ala.—y Edith Wi wre prices. Our service department will be glad to make 
Aviation educatio is swung full force installation for you. 
» i I i conference 
Alabama State Department of AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 
Educa i ATIOL and indry 
- i luce by svistios Instruments ¢ Radios « Airplanes * Engines * Accessories 
As a follow-up on the conference which was U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 
a 1 the Supreme ( irt bu lding in Mont 
ous T 64050 > 
y ry 1 Aviation Operations Institute was ype Municipal! Ai rt — = 
> | Bir - ham which covered the Directional Gyro — —_ ><) Detroit, 5, Mich. 
uirt t{ M cipa Airport and 
DISTRIBUTORS ° SCINTILLA & EISEMAN 
MAGNETOS 

AERONCA AIRPLANES GLIDAIR FINISHES 

CONTINENTAL SENSENICH PROPELLERS 

LYCOMING ROY R. TAYLOR—OWNER CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


FRANKLIN ENGINES 


SOUTHWEST. 








Meacham Field 


Fort Worth 6, Texas 


-.- SERVING AVIATION SINCE 


Phone 6-1179 


SCOTT AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
AIRPLANE REPAIR STATION 


1925 IN THE...SOUTHWEST 












JUNE, 1945 

















' 
1s streamlining reservations all over the system 





xe girl he left behind 


PCA entertained members 





Edgar Smith from the ¢ 


whom we have just recently been able to claim 














Baltimore these days. They’re being trained 
at Topeka Army airfield to man both Libera- 
tor and Superfortress bombers. They are 
native-born Chinese officers with combat ex 
perience. 

Our department stores are gomege in _ tor 
acronautical displays. Harzfeld’s decorated 
their Petticoat Lane windows with demon 
stration material borrowed from the troop 
Carrier command The SW ank | ady models look 
complacent amid such battle equipment as a 
paratrooper (dummy!) descending from the 
ceiling . . . a walkie-talkie, life rafts, naviga 
tion aids and parachutes. At the Jones Store, 
meanwhile, the AAF’s exhibit including mod- 
ern bombsight and automatic pilot received 
concentrated attention. 

It’s Maj. Albert F. Hinshaw and Col. Chas 
D. Daily now! 

Mrs. Florence Kerr of Northwest Airlines 


| 
ri 


was speaker at the Annual ladies’ day at the 
Ad Club. Subject? Airlines in the postwar 
world 

This business of having a president of the 
United States born in Independence (which is 
part of Greater Kansas City) certainly causes 
a flutter around these parts! The latest stir 
was the presidential plane which took off from 
Fairfax with Mother Truman and Sister Mary 
Jane 

A 220-hp. Stearman trainer is to be mad 
vailable for CAP squadrons five and eight in 
Kansas City, Kansas, the end of May The 
squadrons’ senior member pilots with hors« 
power rating will act as pilots. Interest is 
be stimulated through study of the plane by 


the cadets of the two squadrons, und members 
will be taken on short hops Something else 
those squads are doing is to have a CAP 


summer camp session. Space is available for 
400 cadets from all Kansas squadrons. The 





Make erat: Fidld Your Headquarters 





rt Courtesy Car For Your 


? fF @-& 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Aircraft Radio Service . 


Instrument Repair 


Aircraft and Engine Inspections 
Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


Major W. F. Long, Pres. 
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ssion is to be held at Strother Field near 
nfield from August 12th to 25th 





If you’re wondering who buys the RFC 
rplus planes in this area, a survey proves 
yers have been: training schools, actors, 


BOY, WHEN I’M LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO | 
LAND, IT’S MUSTANG FIELD FOR ME.. FOR 
/ CONVENIENCE AND THE BEST IN SERVICE 
nie Sih, i cogiatiaes aa a; tual MUSTANG IS ALWAYS MY “PORT OF CALL” 


wrthwest Airlines in St. Paul, following suc 


»kers, farmers, doctors, orchestra leaders, 
men, livestock raisers and a few minis 


rs! a 


At Central Radio and Television School, a 














ssful completion of the course. 
Helping the “mighty” seventh get started, 
B-29 Superfortress rested its giant bulk at 
uirfax while the eleven members of the crew 
re on hand to tell about the great bird 
The broad air plan for municipal airport 
taking shape. Drawings have been made, and 
proposed plan calls for not only a string 
new buildings but a terminal building at 
e north end of the field, with the present LOVE FIELD 
xe to be converted into office space. An ob 
rvation balcony, giving a view of the landing 
rips as well as the downtown area just five 


DALLAS 


nutes across the river, 1s slated tor the new 


rminal. Bill Brown, airport commissioner, 


AVIATION, INC. 





FAIRCHILD DELUXE FOUR-PLACE 


Model 24-G—145 H.P. Warner. Entire ship, En- % Our modern equipped repair shop in % Make Mustang Airport your “Home 
cine, All Equipment, Accessories, Radio, etc., Hangar 10, at Love Field, is manned by Away from Home.” Land at Mustang and 
COMPLETELY and THOROUGHLY OVER- + a hs. Gc: eel Tenge A cae: eee gg Wwe alpedtee wggen 
HAULED. No time since engine major—heavy men or SKI in e aviation maintenance _greete wit frie maiy sert sce wit ? a 
duty crank shaft, five new cylinders, ete. Turn field. For major overhauls, instrument re- smile. For hangar space, refueling, engine 
and Bank, Rate of Climb, Sensitive Altimeter, pairs, plus a complete line of parts, call or plane repairs, plus transportation ac- 
Landing Lights, Engine Driven Generator, M Aviati Inc. W vlad . ydati -h 

Electric Starter, Flaps, Pants, New Upholstery, upon i ustang viation, inc. e are gia commo tion, chart your course to your 
New Rugs, New Tires, New Propeller, etc. In to serve you. own airport... Mustang Field. 

fact—new everything. Will consider small side 

by side airplane in trade. LOVE FIELD MUSTANG FIELD 

WALLY TIMM AND NORMAN LARSON Hanger 10, Box 7172, Phone D-4-2365 NW Hwy. and Abrams Rd., P. O. Box No. 598-—SMU 


Chandler Field, Fresno, Calif. 














FOR SALE OR TRADE 


AIRPLANES ENGINES 


Two YOC WACOS-—-No time since recovering and engine One CONTINENTAL W670 220 H. P 

majors. Five-place and fully equipped. Cleanest in the coun- No time since major - - - $ 750.00 
P our-p > YKC-S s “0 ) > _ . : 

try. Four-place YK¢ ame condition as above One LYCOMING R680-6—245 H. P 





Several PORTERFIELD TRAINERS. Both Continental and No time since major -- - - 900.00 
Lycoming with low time since major. All airplane bulletins One MENASCO C4-S—150 H. P 
complied with. They are very clean and in excellent condition No time since maior ; —" 550.00 

We have several other ships on band. We are inter One WARNER— 110 H. P . 

No time since major - - 350.00 
ested in buying clean airplanes. At the present we 
: . . one metas C8 rf One RANGER-— 180 H. P 
are certificating several twin-engine CESSNAS. If ine akin Gabdiie o- &-o a 1,250.00 


you are interested in these, contact us. 


PROPELLERS PARTS 


One reconditioned METAL PROPELLER for 330 Jacob We have a complete stock of WACO UPF 7 parts and CON 
One reconditioned METAL PROPELLER for 125 Warner rINENTAL W670 parts These parts are 50 off list o1 
One SMITH ELECTRIC for 260 H. P. Both blades cracked wrders of $200.00 or more ; 25% off list on orders up to $200.00 


SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE, INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 712 CANDLER FIELD BRANCH 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











JUNE, 1945 

















Ma INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Aerco Corp. > eo 52 Guiberson Corp. - - - - - - = = 24,5 
Aero Corp. - - . Se et oo See ee Gulf Oil Corp. - - c © « 
\ K ( Air Associates, Inc - -- - = 53, 60 Holister Coil Spring Mfg. Co. - 7 
. Aircraft Instrument Service, Inc. - - - 8&5 Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Aircraft Investment Corp. - - - - - 20 International Flare — Signal Div. 7 
Aircraft Products Co - - 76 Interstate Credit Corp. of Texas - - - -<~ &» 
\ Aircraft Sales Co. . «ee aie «¢ GB Irving Air Chute Co. - a > alee 
Aircraft Steel & Supply Co. - - - - 60 Kellsman Instrument Div. ef Square D Co. 1 
Airsafe Instrument Co. - - - - « §1 Lear, Inc. <= « 6 eS 
Aviation Insurance Underwriters - - - - 20 Lockheed Airc raft Corp. Je a a a oe 
Bell Aircraft Corp. ss @ «4 10 Luscombe Airplane Corp. i? a> Cone 
at B-H Aircraft Co., Inc. - - - - - - 74 Glenn L. Martin Co. - - - - + « = 7 
Roeing Aircraft Co. - - - - = = «= «= 17 WwW. B. Matthews Co. + w/e ce 6 
! Braden Steel Corp. - - -- - - - 50 Mustang Aviation, Inc. - - 8 
I ‘ Braniff Airways, Inc. - - - - = - *" & Pan American Navigation Service - ni 
| Tom Broad - - -_- = - - 50 Radio Receptor Co., Inc. - - - 4 
Carrow Navigation Service - ete eee Republic Aviation Corp. 1 
Chandler-Evans Corp. 2 & ss & « 4 J. A. Richards Co. 7é 
Cherry Rivet Co - a ieee « we Rocket Aircraft Sales Co. - 2 
Connecticut General Life — Co. - = = §0 Scintilla Magneto Div. of Bendix 
Al R TRANSPORT Continental Motors Corp. - - - ~ = 45 Aviation Corp. - -_- - 2 
Continental Motors Corp. - - 56 Skylark M anufacturing tac ks os oe 
Curtiss-Wright Corp Airplane Division - 24 Selar Aircraft Co. a et ie del We 2 
R. E. Dahlin - - a ee Southern Aircraft Corp. - 18 
Dallas Aviation School - - - - - = = &6 Southeastern Air Service, Inc. - 87 
Dallas Clearing House Association - - - 61 Southwest Aircraft Co. - - 8 
Darnell Corp. ef ee es 79 Southwest Airmotive Co. x9 
Dealers Tool Supply Co. 74 Spartan School of Aeronautics - 2¢ 
Doak Aircraft Co., Ine. a 75 Sperry Gyroscope Co. . 11 
Dolan Aircraft Manafecturine Co. - - 62 Supply Division, Inc. 63 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc ; 12 Timm-Larson Aircraft Co. 87 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc. .- s 71 Bob Trader Aero Supply - a4 
Fahlin Manufacturing Co. - 9 — e 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp . 69 Treasury Department - : 
The Glidden Company i. 7 Turco Products, Inc. - 
Glebe Aircraft Corp. - - . +, 58 Weatherly-Campbell Aircraft Co. - 59 
Grumman Aircraft Raginecerine Corp 23 White Rock Airport - - - &4 
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SiN TERSTATE CREDIT CORPORATION 


——OF TEXAS 


NEW-asud «a money dauer ! 


INTERSTATE’S PARTICIPATING FINANCE PLAN 
Pays Up to 66 2-3% of All Losses 





IRE e THEFT 
e CRASH 
e LAND DAMAGE 


Mortgagee and Mortgagor Share All Losses in Proportion to 


Their Original Interests 








lf 33 1-35 
Purchaser pays 33 1-3% 


Example: paid down 


er $100 on Used Ships 


of loss 


Interstate pays 66 2-3% of loss 








The 





COMPARE Finance Costs Before You DECIDE . 


Then Finance 


INTERSTATE Way 


GENE ROYER, President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 


Finance $1,000.00 
for only 
$102.40 per month 


in, 
aa 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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COUNT, TOO! 
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When safety may depend on the small- 
est detail . . . that’s when the little 
things count! And that’s why South- 
west Airmotive is the choice of so 
many private and commercial plane 
owners when it comes to aviation 
maintenance and repair. For South 

‘st gives painstaking attention to the 
smallest detail on up to the biggest 
job. When you want fast, efhcient, 
careful service—done by skilled work 
men with the finest equipment then 


see Southwest Airmotive! 
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nk in Waukegan, owns and pilot 


connection 
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COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


LOVE FIELD 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LOCKHEED LEADS IN JET PROPULSION 
he words are clear. Lockheed’s jet-propelled Shooting Star is the fastest airplane 
ever built. Yet the meaning of the words is known alone to those who work in flying 
science: to pierce the sonic band of turbulence, to seek the passage to velocities 
beyond. Watch this development. For just as the Shooting Star surpasses anything 
to come before, future Lockheed craft will lead the way—onward to uncharted 


mes of speed, onward through the arc of space and time we know as distance. 


/ des 
LOokK T O Inohtecd FOR 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California *% ears abead in the science of flight 





